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SONNET. 


BY ELLA DIETZ. 








Thou art departed, aud alone I wait, 

Wait with strong yearning for some light to cheer 
My lonely heart and spirit desolate: 

h my soul’s love, wuy did’st thou leave me here 
To battle with an unrelenting fate? 

My life is lost in thine, hope changed to fear, 
Faith to despair, since thou no more art near, 
Then let thy love the darkness penetrate ; 
Beyond the silence whither thou art gone 

is not thy soul an hungered evenas mine? 
’Midst heavenly glories dost thou walk forloru, 
Leaving untasted thy new life's red wine’ 
Listening to hear some echoing tone upborne, 
Dreaming of eyes that erst have looked in thiue. 


UNFINISHED STILL. 


A baby’s boot, and a skein of wool, 
Faded and soiled and soft; 

Odd things, you say, and I doubt you're right, 

Round a seaman’s neck this stormy night, 
Up in the yards aloft. 

Most like ’tis folly; but, mate, look here: 
When first I went to sea, 

A woman stood on yon far-olf strand, 

Witha wedding-ring on the small soft hand 
Which clung 30 close to me. 

My wife—God bless her! The day before, 
She sat beside my foot; 

And the sunlight kissed her yeliow hair, 

And the dainty fingers, deft aud fair, 
Kuitted a baby’s boot. 

‘The voyage was over; 1 came ashore ; 
What, think you, found 1 there? 

A grave the daisies had sprinkled white, 

A cottage empty and dark as night, 
And this beside the chair: 





Yhe little boot, twas unfinished stili; 
‘The tangled skein lay near; 
But the knitter had gone away to rest, 
With the babe asleep on her quiet breast, 
Joown in the churchyard drear. 
Cassell’s Magazine 





‘CONVERSION BY RETAIL. 


A triend of mine, who used to do his public 
duties tothe Anti slavery movement very faith- 
fully, but was apt to shrink from the private 
discussion of the subject, used to say that he 
disliked to attempt conversions “by retail.” 
Where one is wearing one’s self out with the 
public agitation, one hasa right perhaps to 
epjoy some “recess time” in private. To work 
in all ways at the same time is too much for 
anybody, But those who are excused from 
either sphere must do their duty in the other; 
that is certain. 

When we look at the total history of a great. 
reform, it is hard to remember how much was 
due to the private efforts, the special appeals, 
the single conversions. The hour’s talk that 
seemed wasted may have turned the scale in 
some convert’s mind, and that convert may 
have turned the scale of influence with a bun- 
dred others. ‘There go thirty thousand men,” 
said the Portuguese in the Peninsular war, as 
Wellington rode alone up the mountain side; 
and Wellington himself used almost the same 
phrase in speaking of Napoleon to the poet 
Rogers. Half a village has sometimes been 
converted to Woman Sutfrage by one energetic 
man or woman; who in turn was converted 
to it by some individual appeal, at some par- 
ticular meeting, at some definite hour. 

1 got into conversation the other day, in a 
railway car, with an Evangelical minister, pre- 
viously a stranger to me, who told me the fol- 
lowing circumstanee. A woman-lecturer had 
lately given au address on Woman Suffrage, 
in the town where he was settled. Her argu- 











ments carried him heartily along with her, so 
far as concerned the legal, educational and 
business wrongs of women. But as to the 
voting, his theology (he said) stopped him 
short. He felt it his duty, therefore, to pre- 
pare an evening lecture for his people, espous- 
ing “The cause of Woman” up to that point, 
but drawing the line rigidly there; when it 
came to voting, he must stand by Paul, as he 
understood the apostle. His discourse was 
finished, five hours before the time announced 
for its delivery, when there came a knock at 
the door, aud a young lady entered his study, 
one of the most promising lambs of his flock. 
She had come, she said, to tell him that she 
had been converted to Woman Suffrage by the 
lecture just given in town, and to implore 
him, as her pastor, to reinforce its opinious by 
histestimony. He toid her what he was about 
to do, and she was utterly disappointed. She 
begged, argued, appealed to him not to give 
the lecture as he had planned. For one hour 
the discussion lasted, while the resolute girl, 
with the zeal of a new convert, flung herself 
against his prejudices and his reasunings. At 
last he looked at his watch and said, ‘Miss 
—,I yield thus far. There are yet four 
hours before the time for mylecture. During 
those hours [ will re-write it; I will remon- 
strate against the social and educational dis- 
abilities of women, but I will not say one word, 
pro or con, in regard to the suffrage.’ And 
thus (as he frankly owned to me), was the 
battery of that one pulpit spiked and silenced 
by the resolute appeal of one young woman, 
who had herself just been converted by a sin- 
gle speech from oue of her own sex. It was 
eminently a conversion -by retail; but its in- 
fluence might be vast, indefinite, wholesale. 
The Buddhist ‘Path of Light,” declares that 
nowhere, in all the world, can man see to the 
end of a single good or bad action. Very like- 
ly this lecturer may have retired from that 
particular town with a feeling of utter dis- 
couragement, and possibly entered it in her 
diary as an evening wasted. I will not say 
who she was—except that she was not among 
those most noted—in order that all may take 
courage from this example. For every such 
instance that becomes known—and this gets 
into priot through the seeming accident of a 
meeting between two travelers—there must 
be many unknown. Itis not given to us to 
measure the results of a single act of duty per- 
formed or neglected. 
“Thou little knowest what argument 

Thy life to thy neighbor’s ¢reed hath lent; 

All are needed by each one; 

Nothing is fair or good alone.”’ 

T. W. H. 
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OUR PHILADELPHIA LETTER. 


Epitors JoURNAL:—The great panic has 
affected many things by its withering touch, 
both directly and indirectly, and even our 
State Woman Suffrage Association has con- 
sciously felt its blighting influence. Notbing 
has escaped its paralyzing force that requires 
money to give it life and assure its vigorous con- 
tinuance. It seems likewise to have impaired 
the energy and modified the spirit of its chief 
servants, so potent has been its spell, and so 
dominant its control. Nothing so much stands 
in need of clear sailing aud an unruilled sur- 
face, as those problematical enterprises that 


| are innocent of popular advantages, and have 


to struggle for a life-sustaining patronage. 

The time approached for our Annual Meet- 
ing, and none of us thought of permitting the 
old year to depart without its proper record. It 
seemed impossible to have one on a large scale, 
or ina hall involving great expense, and it 
was decided, as the better part of prudence 
and propriety, to hold it in the rooms of the 
Association, at 700 Arch Street. The plan 
was justified in the result, and although the 
meeting was small, its main object of elect- 
ing officers for the ensuing year, was probably 
as well accomplished as if the display had 
been greater, and the expense in proportion. 

Mary Grew, the president of the Associa- 
tion, occupied the Chair. After calling the 
meeting to order she made such remarks as 
the occasion called fur, extending them so as 
to embrace some account of the doings of the 
society during the year, in lieu of a formal 
report from the Executive Committee. 

The work of the Association included spe- 
cial efforts towards asking for Woman Suffrage 
the hospitable recognition of the Constitu- 
tional Convention, which Was in session here 
many months, and there was reason to féel 
gratified with the exertions made in that di- 
rection. There was no palpable success by 
our friends in that body in favor of incorpora- 
ting the principle of Impartial Suffrage in the 
new Constitution, but we remember with sat- 
isfaction the animated, exhaustive and intelli- 
gent debate upon the question, which con- 
tinued several days io succession, aud drew 
public attention more directly and thought- 
fully to the subject than any other circum- 
stance since the beginning of its agitation in 





the State. There was at least one act of the 
Coavention that may merit our feeble thanks, 
possibly the most liberal cramb of appeasing 
comfort it was in their hearts to bestow. I 
refer to the third section of Article X—“Wo- 
men twenty-one years of age and upwards, 


shall! be eligible to any office of control or | 


management under the school laws of this 
State.” Thatis one step, although it be a 


small and very timid one, in the right path. | 


Women placed here and there iu any public 
position, will make men acquainted with their 
fitness and capacity, and they will become so 
accustomed to the novelty as to be reconciled 
to other advances. The experiment will do 
good. 

Other work of the Association the past year 
consisted of the usual distribution of useful 
tracts, the printing of Gov. Campbell’s well 
known message and Judge Kingman’s import- 


ant letter, and the sending broadcast of ten 


thousand pristited slips showing the alacrity of 
Congressmen in largely augmenting their own 
salaries, but declining to make a small addi- 
tion to the pay of women clerks in the depart- 
ments. 

The Association employed Miss Matilda 
Hindman as traveling Agent for several 
months, and this indefatigable and useful 


worker held a number of meetings in some of | 
the counties, and otherwise did good service. | 


A report was presented tu the meeting by 
Mrs. Foster, giving some account of her indi- 
vidual work, especially with the Constitu- 
tional Convention. 

Rev. Charles G. Ames made an excellent 
little speech, well adapted to the occasion, 
which was characterized by hope, and filled 
with the spirit of encouragement. He thought 
there was no reason to be in any way disheart- 
ened in regard to the suffrage movement, and 
was sure that the work would go steadily on, 
and would make certain progress whether 
this Association did anything or not. Its 
friends were active in other places, and their 
influence and labors were effective, and would 
continue to advance the movement. He be- 
lieved that the best results would come from 
more frequent public demonstrations on the 
part of women. They should let their voices 
be heard oftener, espevially in these meetings, 
so that men should become more and more ac- 
customed to hearing them. A good influence 
would thereby be exerted, with excellent re- 
sults. 

Mrs. Ames also spoke in an effective way, 
stating the reasons why it was as natural for 
her to want to vote as it was for her brothers, 
or anybody else that inherited the impelling 
forces that were common to women as well as 
to men. But memory is an inefficient ser- 
vant in the attempt to give an adequate ver- 
sion of these pleasant speeches, and the Jour- 
NAL must be content with these meagre no- 
tices. 

The Constitution of the Society was so 
amended as to make the Executive Commit- 


tee consist of eight members instead of five. | 


The following otlicers were then elected for 
the ensuing year: . 

President, Mary Grew; Vice Presidents, 
Mercy K. Williamson, J. K. Wildman, and 
Fanny B. Ames; Corresponding Secretary, 
Alice M. Etting; Recording Secretary, Annie 
Shoemaker; Treasurer, G. M. S. P. Jones, 
Executive Committee, Ellen M. Child, 
Charles W. Peirce, May 3S. Hillborn, Lorin 
Burritt, Miss Estelle, Rey. Charles G. Ames 


and Charlotte L. Peirce; for Philadelphia, | 
Matilda Hindman, Alleghany County; Sarah | 


H. Peirce, Bucks County; Deborah A. Pen- 
nock, Chester County; John M. Broomall, 
Delaware County; Maggie Compton, Erie 
County; E. L. Chaapel, Bradford County. 
The meeting then adjourned. w. 


_—— 


THE WOOSTER UNIVERSITY. 
The Presbyterians have a University located 
in Wooster, Ohio, to which ladies were ad- 
mitted three years ago. This was a great 


step,taken after much debating and prophesy- | 


ing; what Oberliu, Antioch, and Otterbein 
had been accomplishing for years, in this mat- 
ter of educating the sexes iu the same school, 
did not seem to furnish any precedent. The 
theory of mixed schools was severely handled, 


asif it had never been redaced to practice | 
and found every way satisfactory. However, | 


justice for once prevailed, and our Presbyte- 
rian girls are provided for. 

There was no change made in the College 
curriculum, 
Course,” is marked out iu their catalogue. 
If they bring certificates of good, moral char- 
acter, and if they pass a satisfactory exami- 


uation, they areadmitted. Several girls have | 


availed themselves of this opportunity for a 


good education, and the united testimony of | 
the Faculty is, that they have proved them- | 


selves competent and faithful students. 
Their grades are as high as those of the gen- 
tlemen, and thus far, there are no sigus of 


on their account, no “Ladies 


failing health. Says one of the professors, 
| “there is a marked difference in the deport- 
ment of gentlemen in their classes, since the 
ladies came among us, and if no other good 
results from the co-education of the sexes, this 


| 
| 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Mrs. S. M Parker, of the Fourth District of 


| Indiana, is the first lady ever appointed Col- 


| one consideration is enough to turn the bal- | 


ance in its favor.’’ 
Now, the nuaiber of girls in this College is 


steadily decreasing, every year, much to the 
satisfaction of those who said, with marvel- 
| ous insight, “I told you so.’’ 
for this is not what many suppose it to be, 
the too severe University course. The girls 
are-not unwilling ‘to be tried by the same 
standard as the gentlemen—they do not want 
one study stricken from the prescribed course. 
The reason for the decrease of girls is this: 


lector of internal revenue. 

A lady in Edinburgh wears a mole skin man- 
tle manufactured from the coats of nearly 600 
moles captured on her own property. 

Mrs. M. E. Dayton, widow of the late Minis- 


| terto France, has undertaken the duties of 


But the reason | 


President of the Ladies’ Centennial Executive 
State Committee of New Jersey. 


Miss Myra Gurney, of South Abington, has 


| put six months and 40,000 stitches into a life- 


they have no opportunities to study music, | 


| painting and drawing. The catalogue offers | 
no inducements in this line, neither does the | 


| 
City, so far as I ean learn, furnis any advan- 


| tages by way of professors of either art. Now 
| while Latin and Greek, rhetoric and philoso- 

phy are indispensable, if one would make the 
circuit of kuowledge, our homes demand 
| something more from our girls, than these. 
| Welook to them for music to enliven social 
| life aud to keep our older hearts in tune. A 
| piano is to our modern homes, what the fire- 
place was in vur grandmothers’ days; the 


er, and where they are brought into sympathy 
with each other. We are glad to have our 
girls able to read Homer and Horace, but we 
cannot alford these, at the expense ot Bee- 
thoven and Chopin. Money can buy pictures 
for our walls but it can never buy the sweet 
hopes and memories that cluster about a 
painting eaecuted by the cunning fingers of our 
darling. We are glad to have our girls 


ledge of Art. 
study music or painting; her own taste will 
decide this; but the University at Wooster 
proceeds upou the assumption, that no giris 
care for either, that what is meat for a certain 
class is meat for all classes. When this iusti- 
tution makes suitable provision fur every va- 
riety of mind, when it recognizes the value 
of blossoms as well as of roots, it will find its 
halls well filled with girls. 

It is not pleasant to hear that our girls are 
either ungrateful to the Board of Trustees 
for their generosity, or discouraged with the 
work given them, when to my certain know- 
ledge, neither is true. The great fear of the 
average mind is that our “mixed colleges” 
will graduate masculine women and that our 
homes will no longer give evidence of woman- 
| ly tastes and pursuits. This will certainly be 
| the conditiow of affairs, if every university, 
| like that in Wooster, only teaches how to 
| build great, strong walls and deep cellars, but 
| adds not a cornice or fluted pillar. There are 
| women like Mrs. Howe, who though mis- 

tresses of half a dozen lauguages, yet are 
| among tue best interpreters of classical music. 





not scorafully say, “girls do not really care 
for a University course.” Mirtam M. Cour. 
ARE MEN THE PROTECTORS OF WOMEN? 


As a young woman by the name of Caroline 


| Monday night, m Ellsworth, Maine, about 


| eight o clock, a fellow standing on the steps of | 


the City Hotel accosted ber aud followed her 
to the house of Mr. John Crippen, where she 
| resided. When she attempted to enter the 
house, she was seized by the miscreant aud 
| dragged in spite of her resistance to the rear 
of the buildings. Her outcries were preven- 


throat. Fortunately, during the struggle she 
made herself heard, and on Mrs. Crippen com- 
ing with a light, the villain fled. The young 
woman when found was much exhausted and 
terribly frightened; marks and bruises were 
found on her throat and body. On Tuesday, 
oue George Laffia was arrested as the guilty 
party, examined before Judge Peters, and the 
evidence being sulflizienitly stroug against him, 


Court iu the sum of $250. 
If there are any women who claim men as 


sized worsted work portrait of George Wash- 
ington. George would never have done that 
for Miss Gurney. 

Mrs. Lucy Carney, a colored woman of 
Battle Creek, Michigan, who is one hundred 
and twelve years old, recollects the battle 
of Monmouth, in which she saw a party of 


| British dragoons chasing a squad of C ontinen- 


| tals! 


Late in life she was taken to Ohio and 


| given her liberty. 


center around which the old and young gath- | 


| 


learned in the integral calculus, but we can- | 
notafford this at the expense of all know- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| on her own terms. 


For such, let the colleges provide masters and | 


| Bach to the British public. 


A lecture was delivered recently in the 
large hall of the Cooper Iastitute, by Myrtle 
de la Hooke Boone, entitled ‘My Experience 
as a Canvasser, and Observations on Many 
Subjects.” The lecturer is only sixteen years 
old. She has canvassed for a book written by 
her mother, and has in a great measure support - 
ed the family. “I fear,’’ said she, “that mauy 
persons will think that a girl of sixteen is not 
old enough to give advice; yet every one is 
cognizant of the fact that experience is the 
best teacher we can have, and I have had ex- 
perience in making a living since I was eight 
years old. If you wish to know human nature 
in all of its greatoess and littlenesa, try can- 
vassing.”’ 

A private letter from London gives some in- 


Not every girl will care to | teresting particulars of the success in that city 


of Miss Antoinette Scerling—ia whose fortunes 
all lovers of what is noble and self-sacrificing 
in Art will take unfeigned satisfaction. “She 
sang by Jules Benedict's invitation,” says the 
writer, “at a popular concert, and dared to 
give them Bach, which won a storm of ap- 
plause, the orchestra rising to gteet her; re- 
sang the piece, and had another encore, and 
gave them the ‘Three Fishers,’ for which Mr. 
Kingsley has been to ace her. In the green- 
room a manager waited for her with an offer 
of an engagement to sing every night for four 
weeks, with a handsome salary, a brougham 
ofher own, and every privilege of a first-class 
artist. Besides, she is to sing in Bach's Pas- 
sion of St. Matthew at the Crystal Palace, and 
also at the Albert Memorial Concerts, and 
has more engagements than she can accept, 
So an American Puritan 
radford introduces 
Time’s revenge ! 
American women will be glad of the success 
of this girl of genius, who has always remuin- 
ed faithful to her couscience in Art, her in- 
stinct for high ideal work.” 

The following are brief sketches of three of 
the unfortunate ladies who perished by the 
collision of the Ville de Havre with the Loch 


descended from Gov. 


| Earn: 


| McDonald was passing up Main Street, ou | Where she was to be married shortly. 


Miss C. Tureas was ou her way to _— 

er 
parents were of French descent, and resided, 
before the present difficulties, in the Isiand of 
Cuba, in the city of Santiago de Cuba, where 
they owued large coffee plantations. At the 
breaking out of the revolution in Cuba they 
came to New York. Within the last two years 


| they both died, and about a year ago a broth- 


ted by the hands of ber assailant grasping her | 


he was put uoder bonds for his appearance at | 


the natural protectors of women, and give | 


| that as a reason why Woman should not ask 
| for the exercise of her right of Suffrage, I 
| would refer them to the enclosed slip cut from 
the Ellsworth American vf Dee. 11. Within six 
hours from the time the ruffian, referred to, 
had his trial, be found two of our natural pro- 
tectors in Elisworth base enough to sigu the 
bond, and he is now at liberty. Had he been 
aman of decent character, previous to this 
outrage, the small boad which the Court de- 


mauded and the ease with which he found | 


| bail might have had some excuse. But he is 
| notorious for being a drunken rowdy, and the 
Judge, the Lawyers, and the men who bailed 
| him out of jail, knew the fact. 

Is it uncharitable to quote the old saying, 
that “Fellow feeling makes us wondrous 
| kind?” Let the respectable part of the com- 
| munity of Ellsworth, wao kuow all the par- 
| ties, decide the question. L. M. 


| Lalla, Helen and L. 


er of the young lady in question died at San- 
tiago de Cuba, shortly afver his arrival at that 
port, where he weut to settle up some family 
affairs. Miss Turcas was about 17 years of 
age, and is said to have been exceedingly 
beautiful. 

Miss Maria Buckley was kaown in the home 
circie by the pet name of ‘*Lalla,’’ and perished 
with her bosom friend, Miss Helen Wagstaff. 
She was ouly 19 yearsof age, an ackuowledged 
belle in Parisian society, aud daughter of one 
of the wealthiest families in Westchester coun- 
ty, N. ¥. Colonel Wagstaff, formerly of Gov- 
ernor Hoffman's staff, and now mempber-elect 
from the seventh assembly distriet, New York 
city, received the foliowing heartbreaking dis- 
patch from Mrs. Mary Buckley, on Monday, 
brietly recounting the death of his sister and 
Miss Buckley: “We all went down together— 
L alone was picked up.”’ 

Miss Lizzie Putnam of Boston, was the 
daughter of the late Albert Putnam, for many 
years a wealthy and respected citizen of Youk- 
ers,.N.Y. "She was educated at the old Rut- 
gers Female Lustitute, aud having shown prom- 
ise of great artistic ability, bad been pursuing 
her studies in Boston, where, with some other 
young ladies, she occupied a studio. About a 
year ago she was awarded a silver medal for 
meritorious paintivg by the Cooper Union 
suciety of Art. She was proceeding to Europe 
in company with Miss Mary H. Church, Misses 
Helen and Medaline Mixter, a sister artist, for 
the purpose of visiting the Art galleries on the 
Continent. They went dowu together. Miss 
Putuam was a direct lineal descendant of Gen 
eral Israel Putnam, of revolutionary fawe. 
Her brother had strongly objected to Ler cross- 
ing the Atlantic during the winter mouths, 


| but Miss Putnam's desire for greater kuowl- 


| edge of ber loved Art overruled all objections. 
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PAUL AND WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 


A notable example of the erroneous obstin- | Woman tothat sphere which they say Paul | images grew confused in my mind with what 


of Woman’s Rights is founded, follow his | I fell into a delicious slumber, listening to the , between the brain and the body, and confu- 


Do they tircumscribe | reading of “‘Shelley’s Queen Mab.” The | sion stamps God’s work a failure. 
ee un Ol Pat To be so created, that one must lounge about 


acy of custom in opposing the propagation Of | a.c1ared to be her proper and only one? | { had just seen. [ had an indistinct sense of | from three to six days periodically, may be 
new truths, is that the Bible has almost in-| won we advocate Woman's right to vote something beautiful within and without. Not | the highest type of Man’s conception of Wo- 
variably been construed to contradict every | 444 hold office, our opponents argue that | more, perhaps, than a few seconds intervened, | man, but it was not the original conception, 
discovery which profound thought and scien- | >.) gia not “suffer a woman to teach or to | ere my attention was directed from dreams to | when God created them male and female. 


tific research have added to the treasure od 
human knowledge. Because some Bible 

writers, either from their own ignorance of | 
the subject, or adapting their language to | 
their illiterate cotemporaries, spoke without | 
scientific accuracy of ‘the earth and sun, the 
true theory of the sviar relation and astro- 
nomical importauce of our globe was rejected 
as hereticaliy false by the superstitious inter- 
preters of the Scriptures, who assailed the 
early discoverers in modern astronomy with 
that relentless cruelty which religious bigotry 
has generally inflicted on those who have re- 
fused to accept and follow its stereotyped 
creeds. 

* While other reformatory ideas have been 
denounced as unorthodox, the doctrine of 
Wouan’s Rights has not escaped the charge 
of ‘being anti-biblical. Passages of Scripture 
from Genesis to Revelation have been cited to 
prove Wowan’s inferiority, and man’s divine 
right to control her according to his mascu- 
lise pleasure. Some have argued that the 
mere fact that Woman was not created be- 
fore man should forever silence her claims 
for equality. 

Of allthe New Testament writers, Paul is 
considered the most unequivocal in teaching 
Woman’s subordination, by those whom I 
have heard oppose Woman’s Rights on ac- 
count of its conflict with the Scriptures. 
Without making any pretensions to skill in 
Biblical exegesis, I wish to examine some of 
this writer’s expressions on Woman’s sphere. 

T hat the Apostles did not,on all subjects of 
which they spoke, shape their teachings by 
the highest standard of right, declaring the 
whole truth, sufficient for all the future wants 
of progressive humanity, but that they con- 
formed to an extent to the popular customs 
and ideas of the times iu which they lived, 
sometimes conciliating their enemies by hu- 
moring their prejudices, is certainly manifest 
to all observing readers of the New Testa- 
ment. That Christ himself refrained from 
teaching the perfect gospel of truth because the 
world was not then prepared to receive it, we 
have from his own oracular lips. 

The apparent temporizing that character- 
izes the writings of Paul becomes a natural 
expediency, when we consider the peculiar 
mission he had to perform and the circum- 
stances of the times in which he taught. 
Paul was commissioned to teach the new re- 
ligion of Christ, and in doing this he was 
provoking all the persecution he could bear. 
The Jews, who considered themselves enti- 
tled to exclusive monopoly in religion, were 
greatly incensed that Paul should attempt to 
preach the gospel to heathens; and the Gen- 
tiles were too faithful to that human charac- 
teristic—adherence to established opinions— 
to discard their mythical philosophies and ac- 
cept the teachings of Paul without stubborn 
opposition. Had he, therefore, attacked 
every custom and notion with which a radi- 
cal reformer could have found fault, he would 
have excited, from ail classes, a hostility that 
would have spurned without consideration 
the new religion. 

If Paul had any just conception of Wo- 
man’s inherent rights, he must have been deep- 
ly grieved at the menial! subordination she oc- 
cupied ; but the time for an enlightened under- 
standing of Woman’s highest function in so- 
ciety had not yet come, and an effort to teach 
the reciprocal equality of the sexes, in this 
age of masculine ascendancy, would have 
been premature. Woman was then consid- 
ered a social cipher, having no independent 
worth of her own, but designed only to aug- 
ment the convenience and pleasure of man. 
This universal error, which drew its foul vital- 
ity from the brutal lust and ignorance of the 
ancient world, could not be eradicated except 
by the slow advancement of civilization, in 
which the physical restraint that had held 
Woman subject to man would gradually be 
relaxed, and she be permitted to rise to her 
legitimate position in society. Under these 
circumstances, Paul very prudently avoided 
offending public sentiment by not advocating 
Woman’s advancement to a sphere of liber- 
ties which she herself was not qualified to en- 
joy. 

That Paul did yield to the force of the pre- 
vailing ideas of Woman’s Rights, not because 
they were founded in the just and eternal re- 
lations of the sexes, as some pretend to be- 
lieve, but because the nature of the times 
rendered it inexpedient to combdt them, 
seems evident from his language in the 11th 
chap., 1 Cor., in which, after defining Wo- 
man’s position according to the popular idea, 
he says: “But if any man seems to be con- 
tentious we have no such custom, neith r the 
churches of God.” This is certainly a mag- 
nanimous admission of Woman’s Rights, and 
I think if Paul had not been restrained by 
such illiberal surroundings, his teachings 
would have been in harmony with the de- 
mands of the Woman Suffragists of the pres- 
ent. 

But do those who quote Paul so fluently, 
to refute the arguments on which the cause 





| fail to preserve unsullied the jewel consist- | clear, youthful voice, of flute-tone swee 


But they | reality—my ears were suddenly opened—a | We admit that there is too much invalidism 
| tness, | among our American women, but we lay it 
all per- | was singing an operatic air to the accompani- | more to physical abuses than to “‘periodical 
her to | ment of a concertina, which was so modulated mental abuse,” for where the doctor can give 
Quite near us | one case of breakdown in health from over 
a | application, I ean quote a dozen where the 
| pupil only ranked mediocrity, shirking her 
| studies from year to year while she physically 
} 


exercise authority over man.’’ 


tency in their own practices; for they 
mit woman to teach, and also suffer 
violate with impunity many other laws of the | as not to drown a single note. 
Pauline decorum, which they deem sacred | sat the slight, youthful form of the singer, 
when opposing Woman’s Rights. Will they German girl. When she _ finished she 
ith Paul that it is “a shame for | handed the instrument to her companion, e 
mate me off her bair?” If they will who, smiling on the company, broke forth abused herself in other ae ss 
apply the teachings of Paul on the subject of | into a not unmusical national German song. Dr. Clarke geems to overlook ” me - 
female propriety to the present and all other | Right merrily their hours seemed to pass, sing- | this evil may come from inherite As gale 
ages, they must not ignore this, but restore | ing dull care away. , | disability. For though the maternal unctions 
the ancient custom of long hair and veils And now the banks of the river deepened may continue to exist, and the offspring is 
which were deemed essential to womanliness, | and deepened. Woodlands of the most luxu- born in spite of steel springs, whale bones, 
in the Apostles’ time. riant foliage whispered around us. Such com- | and our many other abuses, yet itis born as 
If those who attempt to defeat the efforts | plete fairy-like dells, with the most romantic cramped and perverted from its model, as a 
which are being exerted in behalf of Woman’s looking little valleys, conducting, ny _ +. <2 apngiontnnsso hasnt foot is dwarfed 
i , by such passages of Scri suppose, to some happy woodland home. [In | into its un , . 
rece cae ine Aer us, will ot and about we wound, through a circle of The present physical state of our women 
amine their position in the light of modern | swelling uplands and deeply wooded hollows. | must make the return to a healthy condition 
civilization and Woman’s rising intellectual | In one of these fairy spots we made for the slow, for what generations have done, yenese- 
status, I think they will find themselves in- | shore and, finding a cool retreat, did justice to | tions must undo, and much of Dr. Clarke’s 
volved in absurdities reproachful to common | the baskets we carried, The greenest and advice is well timed and necessary. For what 
sense. That the Scriptures do teach grand | softest grass grew here. Whether the good | our girls might easily do with a fair and even 
moral truths that never can become obsolete, | fairies had anything to do with it, I cannot | start they have to do under difficulties, and 
but which for all time will serve man as an tell, butthere certainly was a charm in the | the emancipation must be gradual because 
infallible guide to religious duty, I conscien- | place. Not far from where we were, scatter. | nature never hurries herself after abuse, but 
tiously maintain; but that the Bible can be ed all over these dells, were groups of holiday | works according to her unchangable laws. , 
unerringly used as a text-book in every de- people, showing, by their lively ways,that | The Doctor's assertion concerning the physi- 
partment of science, and all of its passages | they were the merriest of the merry. The | cal condition of operatives is not true. Asa 
referring to local customs and usages applied | troubadour of our party trotted forth many a | class they are not healthy nor free from many 


to every stage of society, I do not believe 


| joyous lay to the touch of the sweet guitar, at- 


compatible with its design. | tracting, by his plaint, the nymphs of the 


H, Chay NEVILLE. | 
Ozark, Mo., Dec. 8. | 





CHRISTMAS IN AUSTRALIA. 


BY HARRIET CLISBY, M. D. 


As the cold weather is upon us and Christ- 


groves who, drawing nearer and nearer, would 
creep behind a tree, watching and wondering. 
Some groups would pass close to where we 
| Sat; others would form into large circles, danc- 
| ing on by the edge of the trees until we could 
| see but a spot of white in the yellowish tint of 

the drooping foliage. Then this would again 


mas draws nigh, it may be of interest to the | advance and the spot would enlarge to the cir- 
readers of the JouRNAL to know what kind of | je, and so, approaching and retiring, this par- 


a Christmas we bave in Australia. Our 
Christmas there is a Christmas of blue skies 
and burning suns; a Christmas with millions 
of untold beautiful flowers, and richly varie- 
gated birds and running brooks. A Christ- 
mas, not of blazing hearths, warm furs, aching 
fingers and frost-pinched faces, but a Christ- 


mas of boat races, rifle matches, croquet, crick- | 


et and archery meetings, with that greatest of 
all Australian institutions, the picnic. The 
whole country, on this day, is converted into 
one universal picnic. Almost everybody goes 
to them. The Germans are famvus in this 
particular; some of their parties amounting 
to a thousand persons and more. 

On one of these blissful days a party of us 
started to explore the sunny slopes and fairy 
inlets of “‘Victoria’s’’ winding river, “Yarra 
Yarra.”’ 

How blue was the sky; how elastic the air; 
how. pleasant were all things as we left the 
noisy town, amid the bustle of hurrying cars, 
coaches, cabs and hansoms. The streets of 
the city were full of merr* faces, hastening 
with us to reach the gondoliered river. We 
were quite fortunate in procuring a tight lit- 


tle craft, with a gay awning, and a dapper lit- | 


tle skipper, and it was not very long before 
our boatman had all sails set and we were 
scudding along shore at the rate of five knots 
an hour. We passed the time like true idlers, 
in most self-indulgent fashion ; now and then, 


as wind and waved lulled, having to pull for it, | 


in order to keep up with the rest of the boat- 
ing company. Many boats passed us literally 
covered with festoons of flowers. 

In one, Iremember, was an exceedingly love- 
ly girl, with sunny hair and eyes of heaven’s 
own blue. She sat at the tiller, one hand 
guiding the boat, whilst the other let slip into 
the water sprigs of acacia and myrtle. Anoth- 
er one sat by her side, almost as fair as she, 
holding the national flag of the country—the 
Southern Cross. They waved their handker- 
chiefs to us as a salute. 


world of insect life in its cupola cradle. 
sionally a bright green parrot, with rose-color- 


ed vest, would perch on the trees we sailed | 
under, proud of being, for the moment, an ob- 


ject of attention. 

As we sailed farther and farther away from 
the city, we met the returning boats of many 
a merry party, and it was not long before we 
discerned, on the banks and uplands of the 
river, the camps of these merry-makers, who, 
with all the enthusiasm of their happy and 
sunshiny temperaments, were making the 
woods ring again with the sound of their joy- 
ful voices. 

Some were grouped beneath the trees close 
to the water’s edge; others were dancing in 
rings; whilst some were swinging from ropes 
tied between overhanging branches, otbers 
would be reading, and here and. there would 
be stragglers from the many groups, saunter- 
ing about, arm linked in arm, or better still, 


hand in hand. Fires were lit on which boiled | 


portable tea-kettles. Everything looked so 
cheerful and happy under those leafy boughs. 
As our boat slowly passed these happy scenes 


Then again would | 
we glide by a water lily which, spreading its | 
broad green leaves on the surface of the wa- | 
ter, doubtless was rocking to sleep a myriad | 
Occa- | 


ty kept up their pastime. We thought we 
would walk to the outside of the forest, but 
| when we reached it the spot, though very love- 
| ly, looked dreary because of its loneliness. 
We sat down weary and gazed into the glade. 
We had not seen so much loveliness for many 
aday. All at once, coming from the other 
end of the glade, we saw a band of masked 
revelers. How grotesque, yet how graceful 
they were. Nearer and nearer they came, a 
band of music preceding them. Strange be- 
ings of the woods they appeared, carrying one, 
in the region of fancy, to idyls and fawns 
whom the warm dusky air had enticed from 
their haunts in the forests. They sang in a 
chorus and danced to the music. Could any- 
| thing be more in harmony with the scene than 
| this variety of festivity? We stayed until we 
| could stay no longer. We had seen enough 
and were satisfied. 

| How we reached home on that Christmas 
| day would take a good many pages to tell, but 
| the beauty and the happiness we had wit- 
nessed could never be effaced from that mem- 
| ory of inner life, which forgets the foul, but 
| holdeth all things fair. 





— see 


| SEX IN EDUCATION. 


| “So God created man in his own image, in the image 
| of God created he him, male and female created he 
| them.” 

| Now, as God never errs or makes a mistake, 
| we cannot accept Dr. Clarke’s deductions. 
Human nature may interpose by abuses in 
mode of living, education and evil, to warp 
creation from its intended completeness. But 
| “in the beginning’’ it was pronounced good. 
As the highest attainable good could not ex- 
ist where a ‘‘permanent periodical disability” 
exists, Dr. Clarke’s conception of Woman 
would make God’s creation of Woman a fail- 
ure. 

The Dr. says the brain and mental capacity 
of the two sexes are equal, and yet, while the 
relation between Man’s brain and his physique 
is in unison, the relation between Woman’s 
brain and her physical functions is not in 
unison. Therefore she was either given a 
brain and mind unfitted to her physical con- 
| dition, or she has so abused or been abused in 
her phy:ica! organization, that the two can- 
not work constantly together. 

The former alternative we cannot accept, 
| because, as we have already said, God never 
| errs, and if he has given a woman a brain 
equal to man’s in its capacity and endurance, 
; he must have given her at the same time, 
| healthy physical functions to fit into that 
| brain’s capacity. For a brain hitched to a 
| periodical disabled body, is not equally nor 

well balanced. Therefore we believe that 


} 
| 


| whatever ills or ails proceed from or attend | 


| her “periodical life,’ are the result of abuses 
| in their many forms connected with Woman’s 
| past an.d-present mode of life. 
| This “periodical life” is natural, and there- 
fore it should be healthy, and when not so, 
| the fault is not in God’s creation of Woman, 
| but in what she and others have made her. 
Give to her the free and untrammeled phys- 
ical life that man bas had for Ages, and we 
| should hear no more of a “fixed and natural 
| disability,’ for disability implies confusion 








of the same ills that belong to his student. 
From the “mill operatives’? up to the “ma- 
chine stitchers” we hear the same complaint. 
“Jane in the factory” does not over-work or 
over-dissipate without paying the penalty, 
any more or less than “Jane in college with 
her dictionary.” The cause of trouble is 
doubtless outside of work or study, unless both 
take the form of abuse, and then sex ought to 
have nothing to do with it. As a resident of 
a manufacturing district, I am conversant 
with the condition of the working girls and 
the unhealthy “white skinny faces” that so 
pain the doctors among our girl students, are 
every where seen among this class, and in wo- 
men of all ages. Mental breakdowns are as 
numerous among them. As evidence of this, 
visit our State Asylums, and you will find 
that they are filled more from the lower and 
over- worked classes, than from the intellectual 
or over-studious. Why is this? Unless broken 
physical laws are even more damaging, than 
over-mental taxation, and this also is irrespec- 


tive of sex. 
Again, and lastly, we think that the Doctor 


over-rates the extent of the evil (through the 
chameleon view which his profession gives.) 
There is a good geal of health among our girls, 
much more so than we should think there 
would be when we take them from their 
babyhood half-dressed, up to their entrance 
upon society-life; still half-dressed after- 
wards; and compare their unnatural raising 
with the more sensible life of their brothers. 
Not that we would make girls into boys, or 
boys into girls—for no education or mode of 
life can change the natural sphere. The one 
may grow too effeminate, or the other too 
masculine, but the special sphere remains. 
In using that word Ido not refer to occupa- 
tion, for if a woman finds her capacity as a 
book-keeper or physician, and a man his as a 
milliner or nurse I say God speed to both. 
There is a sphere of womanhood, wifehvod or 
motherhood, which belongs, and always will 


| belong, to Woman, and Dr. Clarke need have 


no fear of it being lost through any abnormal 


condition. 
The special creation of Woman was, and is 


something above and beyond any interference 
of one set of functions against another, and 
when they cannot work steadily together, for 
the best and highest attainments, they have 
lost their original balance. We should doubt 
the omnipotence of a Creator, who could be 
cheated out of his creation by the created. 
We hope that Dr. Clarke’s bouk will be 
universally read. Much good must come from 
it, by attracting attention to customs and er- 
rors which exist to-day as they have existed 
for generations, with their long train of evil 
results. In taking exception to his concep- 
tion of Woman, we do so because we believe 
that Woman was created with a physical and 
mental mechanism which worked in unison. 
Fall Riper, Mass. rane M. G. L. 


WELL QUALIFIED FOR OFEICE. 

Miss Mary Whiteside, formerly a promi- 
nent teacher in the Chicago schools, is still 
another woman who ran a successful race for 
County Superintendent of Schools in Iilinois 
on Tuesday. She is a resident of Peoria. 
In the estimation of the people of Peoria coun- 
ty, Miss Whiteside is better qualified for the 
position to which they have elected her than 
any of her male competitors. From what we 
know of the lady we are led to commend the 
judgment of those who voted for her, and 
prophesy that the duties of her office will be 
discharged with unusual fidelity. If Miss 
Whiteside is qualified for holding so responsi- 
ble a position, by what rule of logic can it be 
shown that she is not qualified to exercise the 
privilege of the ballot ? 
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The Most Popular Medicine 


Extant. 


OVER 


1840.} Thirty Years {1873. 


Since the introduction of 


Perry Davis’ 


PAIN-KILLER. 


And after thirty years’ trial, the ‘‘Pain Killer” may 
justly be styled the great medicine of the world, for 
there is no region of the globe into which it har not 
found its way, and none where it has not been largely 
used and highly prized. Moreover, there is no cli 
mate to which it has not proved itself to be well 
adapted for the cure of considerable variety ef dis- 
eases; it is admirably suited for evéry race. It has 
lost none of its good names by repeated trials, but 
continues to occupy a prominent position in every 
medicine-chest; and is still receiving the most un- 
qualified testimonials to its virtues, from persons of 


the highest character and responsibility. 
of the first respectability recommend it as a most ef- 


Physicians 


fectual preparation for the extinction of pain. It is 
not only the best remedy ever known for Bruises, 
Cuts, Burns, &c., but for Dyspepsia or Cholera, or any 
sort of bowel complaint, it is a remedy unsurpassed 
for efficiency and rapidity of action. In the ous 
cities of India and other hot climates, it has become 
the Standard Medicine for all such complaints, as well 
as for Dyspepsia, Liver Complaints and other kin- 
dred disorders, For Coughs and Colds, Canker, 
Asthma, and Rheumatic difficulties, it has been prov- 
ed by the most abundant and convincing testimony 
to be an invaluable medicine. No article everattain 
ed such unbounded popularity. The various ilis for 
which the Pain Killer is an unfailing cure, are too 
well known to require recapitulation in this advertise- 
ment. As an external and internal medicine, the 


Pain Killer stands unrivaled, 


Thirty years is certainly a long enough time to 
prove the efficiency of any medicine, and that the 
Pain Killer is deserving of all its proprietors claim for 
it, ii amply proved by the uuparalleled popularity it 
has attained. ItisasuRe and EFFECTIVE remedy. 
It is sold in almost every country in the worlk, and is 
becoming more and more popular every year, Its 
healing properties have been fully tested all over the 
world, and it needs only to be known to be prized. 
Be sure you buy none but the genuine, manufactured 


by Perry Davis & Son, Providence, RK. 1. 


The PAIN-KILLER is sold by all the Druggists and 


Dealers in Family Medicines. 


(ar Price, 25 and 50 cents and $1. 


Perry Davis & Co, 


Manutacturers & Proprietors. 
136 Hiecu Srreet, Provipvence, KR. |. 
77 St. PAUL STREET, MONTREAL. 


17 SouruamprTon Row, Lonpvon, Ena. 
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REFUGE OF OPPRESSION. | 


The follo wing editorial of the San Francis- 
co, (Cal.) Chronicle, is a fitting illustration 
of the contempt for Woman which underlies | 
the opposition to Woman Suffrage. If our | 
arguments fail to convert thoughtful men and | 
women to a belief in suffrage those of our | 
opponents will be sure to do so. 

How desperately weary we have all long | 
since becume of the hens who insist upon a | 
right tocrow. They have been ruffling their | 
feathers and strutting about, and deafening us | 
with their squawks and clucks, fondly imagin- 
ing that they werecrowing all the while, unt. | 
we wonder how we have endured them so lon!! | 
without succumbing to their persistence. | 
Heaven only knows when they began it. | 
Some affirmed that Susan Anthony preached | 
Woman’s rights in the days of Prester John. 
If so, she must have been younger then— 
not so very much younger, because a few | 
hundred years, more or less, make little or no 
difference to a time-defying, leathorn crea- 
Still, as we said before, it does 
seem as if she must have been younger 
then and less like the comic handle of an 
umbrella, and her beauty may have condoned 
the offense of her audacity. Eleventh cen- 
tury matters, however, we leave willingly to 
some of our contemporaries who make a spe- 
cialty of such fresh news. We prefer to con- 
fine ourselves at least to the concerns of the 
present generation—and among those, one 
which has caused us much concern has been 
the Woman’s Rights question. Not that 
branch thereof most earaestly pressed upon 
public attention by Mrs. Woodhull and Ten- 
nie Claflin, and a few others of their class— 
the salacious sort of Woman’s Rights which 
more properly belongs to Dr. Holland’s scien- 
tific consideration, but the rights they de- 
manded, to sit on juries, to vote and be Con- , 
stables, and go to Congress, and serve on the 
Police force, and run ward primaries and fire 
engines, etc. These, which have been prayed 
for in such impassioned appeals as “Give us 
these, or give us death,’’ are the respects 
which gave us pause and deep concern. But 
the shrieks of the strong-minded have become 
monotonous, notwithstanding their constant- 
ly increasing sensational efforts, aud the 
shriekers have become a bore. 

After all the years they have been thrusting 
themselves upon public attention, they have 
effected comparatively nothing. Mrs. Liver- 
more has swung her resolute broadaxe jaw 
upon almost every platform in this land, and 
even threatened to descend like a devastating | 
cloud upon the Old World. Lucy Stone’s 
sharp nose—built on the mosquito model—has | 
been poked into everybody’s face for a score 
of years past. Ernestine L. Rose has butted 
her little bullet head against everything like 
existing social order for quite a long time. 
And their followers, a legion of them, with 
infinite strength of lungs and wealth of physi- 
ognomical brass, have besieged us on all sides 
with reprobation, objurgation and contumely 
heaped upon “the tyrant man.’ 

But the “tyrant’’ has not been altogether 
crushed thereby. His experience in marital 
relations, or his observation of those doomed 
to such penance for personalor ancestral sins, 
have inured him to colloqual tribulation and 
oratorical vituperation. 

Now, in his own good time, the tyrant 
makes, as seemeth unto him good, such con- 
cessions as, from his point of view, are best, 
to that softer sex popularly conceived to be 
gracious to all but their husbands. It is to the 
comprehensive wisdom of the Patrons of Hus- 
bardry that they now owe such formal and 
effectual recognition of their equality as could 
never have been compelled by the scoldings of 
the strong-minded, or persuaded even by the 
personal blandishments of that heroine of bif- 
ureated ajtire, Dr. Mary a. Walker. 

The system of organization of the Granges 
requires that no charter shall be issued for the 
formation of a new Grange without a certain 
number of ladies are included among the 
charter members and officers. The same pro- 
portions of male and female members are ex- 
pected to be preserved, wherever practicable, 
in the subsequent growth of the Grauges, and 
in all the deliberations and meetings the rights 
of the sexes are equal. In all this there isa 
really beautiful recognition of Womau in her 
most appropriate sphere, that of the compan- 
ion, help-meet and good angel of the toiler— 
not the tyrant—man. There cannot be a 

uestion as to the purifying aud ennobling in- 
oe she exerts in this body, nor a fear but, 
that so long as she holds her present place the 
Patrons of Husbandry will retain their free- 
dom from base political uses, and be true to 
the grand principles which they have enunci- 
ated. 

We wish to be clearly understood as earn- 
estly favoring the elevation of Woman and 
recognition of her merits, to the fullest extent, 
notwithstanding our expression of unmitiga- 
ted contempt for the absurd females who per- 
sist in screeching about “Woman Suffrage.’’ 
It is a gross injustice to women that they 
should be shut out of the medical profession 
and other fields of employment to which they 
are suited, anda still greater wrong that where 
they are employed they are so generally un- 
derpaid, .When Emily Faithfull returned to 
England and published the results of her ob- 
servations in this country, she had a story to 
tell of which we should be ashamed. She saw 
that women in the Government Department 
at Washington were paid much less than men | 
who rendered inferior services ; that they were 
shut out of their just due in the line of pro- 
motion; that they were in many ways sub- 
jected to oppressions and humiliations never 
inflicted upon male clerks; and that, in short, 
there seemed to exist a real purpose to im- 
press upon them a false idea of their inferior- 
ity. In large establishments in New York | 
where women are employed she found like | 
abuses prevailing to almost as great an ex- 
tent. In reforming these evils the Chronicle, 
is as desirous of doing its part as anybody can 
be, and hence takes especial pleasure in noting 
the “New Departure’”’ of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry as an important step in this direction. 
When Woman takes her proper place in mat- | 
ters pertaining to her peculiar domain—the 
home—it will not be long before she will re- 
ceive more even justice in her struggles for an | 
independent existence; always provided that 
she does not afflict us by endeavors to crow 
when she should only cluck. 


casein 
An Anti-Fashion Convention has been called 

to meet at Vineland, N. J., on Tuesday and 

Wednesday, January 2lst and 22d. | 














| addressed a large portion of the Society in the 


, 100, which is still one of the largest examples 
| of excess in the world.... 


SYBIL JONES. 


Sybil Jones, born in 1813, the wife of Eli 
Jones, died at her residence in South China, 
Maine, Dec. 4. 

For forty years she was a favorite preacher | 
of the Society of Friends. Her husband being | 


also a distinguished preacher, they visited and | 
United States and Canada. In 1851, they | 
went together to the new Republic of Liberia. 
to preach the word. From 1853 to 1855 they 
traveled in the same service through England, | 
Ireland, Scotland, Norway, Sweden, the South | 
of France and Switzerland, being everywhere 
well received. In 1866, they again visited 
England and Ireland, and from thence made 
two missionary tours to Egypt and the Holy 
Land. There she presented Christianity to 
Mohammedan women, from the Quaker stand- 
point of Christian equality of the sexes in so- 
cial life, in religion, and in the ministry of the 
word. The heathen women listened to her 


with marked attention, and schools in which | 


her views are being taught are now in success- 
ful operation in those countries. F. 
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LEL 


BY ROBERT DALE OWEN. 


Miss Landon was twenty-five when I met 
her. Her after story wasa sad one. At the 
age of thirty-six she married a Mr. Maclean, 
who had been appointed governor of a British 
settlement on the coast of Africa. Bulwer 
(not then Lord Lytton) gave her away. At 
the wedding breakfast a large number of liter- 
ary celebrities were present, and more than 
one of these took occasion to express, in flat- 
tering terms, their high appreciation of the 
amiable and talented lady from whom they 
were now, alas! about to part, perhaps for 
long years. In reply the bridegroom rose and, 
in the coolest tone, said ‘‘He hoped Mrs. Mac- 
lean would deserve theseencomiums.” Years 





| faults of his own sex. 
| If every man among the middle and higher 


signed causes are emigration, luxury in living, 
and luxury in its stricter Latin sense,—that | 
is, the unchastity of men. This latter cause, 


he thinks, if analyzed, would be found the | 
| most fertile and the deepest of the three. | 


“So many women are single,” he insists, ‘‘be- 
cause so many men are ‘profligate.’ ” 


but 


WONDERFUL 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


DIRECT FROM PARIS. 


This is | 
by no means so true here as it is in England, 
there is too much truth in it among us. | 


Now that so many of the men, not all of them | 


remarkable for the purity of their own lives, 
have taken to lecturing women for this or 


CROCKERY 


—aAND— 


Holiday Goods. 


Importer’s Steck at Panic Prices. 25 


| te 50 Per Cent. saved Mast be sold bee 


CLIFFORD & CO., Perfumers, | 


that fault in education, in literature or in | 


| conduct, it may be well to take notice of what 


a well-informed Englishman has to say on the 
Mr. Greg remarks; 


ranks were compelled to lead a life of stainless 
abstinence till he married, and unless he mar- 
ried, we may be perfectly sure that every wo- 
man in those ranks would have so many of- 
fers, such earnest and such rationally eligible 
ones, that no one would remain single except 
those to whom nature dictated celibacy as a 
vocation, or those whose cold hearts, indepen- 
dent temper or indulgent selfishness made 
them select it as a preferable and more luxu- 
ious career. Unhappily as matters are man- 
aged now, thousands of men find it perfectly 
feasible to combine all the freedom, luxury 
and self-indulgence of a bachelor’s career 
with the pleasures of female society and the 
enjoyments they seek for there. As long as 
this is so, so long, we fear, a vast proportion 
of the best women in the educated classes— 
women especially who have no dowry beyond 
their goodness and their beauty—will be 
doomed to remain involuntarily single. How 
this’ scre evil is to be remedied we cannot un- 
dertake to say. When female emigration has 
done its work, and drained away the excess 
and the special obviousness of the redundance ; 
when women have thus become far fewer in 
proportion, men will have to bid far higher 
for the possession of them, and will find it ne- 
cessary to make them wives instead of mis- 
tresses. Again; when worthless appearance, 
and weary gayeties, and joyless luxuries, shall 
have lost something of their factitious fasci- 
nation in women’s eyes, in comparison with 
more solidand more enduring pleasures, they 





afterwards, Bulwer, relating the circumstance | 
to an intimate friend, added: ‘Imagine what | 
a shock it must have been to us! The poor | 
bride turned pale as a sheet; and not a guest 
at the table but deplored her fate.” 

It is inconceivable how any man, with the | 
slightest pretension, one need not say to con- | 
jugal affection, but to the common amenities 
of social life, could have uttered the coarse, 
unfeeling words. When one reads that, after 
the lapse of a single year, the wife died at Cape 
Coast Castle, and was buried on a rude African 
shore, one need not credit a vague rumor which 
had a certain currency at the time, that she 
hastened her escape from a wedded lot too 
hard to bear. Grief, isolation, and an un- 
healthy climate, acting on a frail body and a 
sensitive nature, sufficiently account for pre- 
mature death. 

A shudder went through the literary circles 
of London when her fate was announced,—a 
shudder, and probably a sigh of relief and an 
application (one word changed) of a well- 
known line, 

‘After life’s fitful fever, she sleeps well!” 
—Altlantic Monthly for November, 


_—_ 


will be content with smaller worldly means in 


the men who ask their hands, and, as they be- | 


come less costly articles of furniture, they will 
find more numerous and more eager purchas- 
ers. Ladies themselves are far from guiltless in 
this matter; and though this truth, has been 
somewhat rudely told them lately, it is a 
truth, and it is one they would do well to 


WAR AS A PACIFICATOR. 


The following communication from a Chi- 
cago lady, distinguished alike for high attain 
ments in literature and for unwearying labors 
in the cause of philanthropy, Mrs. Kate N. Dog- 
gett, appears inthe Jater-Ocean. It is a very 


tration as a substitute for war: 
Cuicaco Noy. 25. 
To the Editor of the Inter-Ocean. 

Sir: Among our readers there must be some who 
do not think the best way of settling quarrels is to 
blow out brains. Facts like the following. translated 
from a journal published in Algiers—La Solidarite— 
containing alist of the war carried on by France 
during the past five ceuturies, are worthy of consid- 
eration at this time: 

In the fourteenth century there were 43 years of 
war; 5 of civil wac; 25 of war oa the soil of France; 





THE SURPLUS OF WOMEN. 


When some of our women compiain that 
there seems to be no place for themin the 
world, that, at the banquet of life, no chairs 
have been placed for them,—there are gruff 
philosophers of the masculine gender swift to 
reply, in the spirit, if not in the words of the 
Boston Jew, who found too many guests at 
his evening party:—“Blendy of shairs bud too 
much gompany.”’ They tell us that there is a 
surplus of women in all the older communities ; 


that this is the reason, under the law of de- there have been more than the average number of | 


mand and supply, why the wages of women 
are kept down, why prostitution prevails, why 
sundry other evils of civilization come upon 


us; and some of them go so far as to propose 


polygamy asa remedy for these evils. Aun in- 
genious English writer, Mr. W. R. Greg, in 
an article first printed some years ago, has 
discussed this surplus, or as he calls it, “re- 
dundancy” of women, and the paper‘ re-ap- 
pears in his “Literary and Social Judgments,” 
lately published by Osgood. It is character- 
ized by careful statement and temperate de- 


bate of the question, though his information | license system always breaks down is that the 


is not now very recent, nor in ali cases, we 
think, the best attainable at the time he wrote. 


| 13 of war on foreign soil. 
In the fifteenth century there were 71 years of war; 
13 of civil war; 48 on the soil of Frauce; 25 on for- 


eign soil. 

In the sixteenth century there were 85 years of war; 
33 of civil and religious war; § on French territory; 
44 on foreign territory. 

In the seventeenth century there were 69 years of 
war; 6 of religious war; 11 of civil war; 52 of foreign 
war. 

In the eighteeath century there were 59 years of 
war; 2 of religious war; 6 of civil war; 51 of foreigu 


war. 
In the nineteenth century up to the present year, 


| wars at home and abroad. 

In view of sucha “history of civilization” is it not 
| time that the resolutions offered at the International 
| Conference at Brussels should not be merely “‘consid- 
ered,” but adopted by nations pretending to call 
| themselves Christian? 


- ~—— 


MARRIED WOMEN AS SUPERVISORS. 


We cutfrom the Atlantic Monthly, the follow- 
ing wise suggestion: 

Toreturn now to the liquor question, let us 
see whether the principle cannot be applied to 
| license. As we said before, the reason the 








supervision of the licensees is purely theoretic 
and never takes place. But it would take 
| place, if we could place the right of inspection 


For example, in regard to the excess of | in the hands of those who havea direct interest 


women and girls over men and boys in the 
population of the chief countries of Europe, 
we think he assumes too high a rate even ac- 
cording to his own figures, given in a note, 
and does not take into account quite enough 
the fact that the New World has been called 
into existence, as Canning said, to adjust the 
balance of the Old, in this as in some other 
matters. It does not appear that the excess 
of women over men is any greater now than 
it was one hundred years ago; indeed the 
first census of Sweden, taken in 1750, showed 
112 women and girls to every 100 men and 
boys; but in the census of 1871 the propor- 
tion had fallen to a little more than 106 to 


Mr. Greg is right in dwelling at much 
length on the celibacy of English women 
growing out of this disparity between the two 
sexes there; and the same state of things pre- 
vails to seme extent in New England and oth- 


in the faithful execution of the authority of 
the license. Those who have this direct inter- 
est are not the supervisors or selectmen, to 
whom the duty is usually intrusted. There is, 
however, a class inevery community, to whom 
the sale of liquor is a matter of vital interest, 
inasmuch as it not unfrequently involves them 
in beggary and ruin. This class consists of the 
married women. And it is in the hands of the 
married women that we would placethe right 
of inspection. That is to say, we would have 
the law provide, as in the other cases, a judicial 
investigation into the licensee’sfeonduct, upon 
the motion of a certain number of the married | 
women of the community, and we would have 
the proof of his misconduct peremptorily fol- 
lowed by the withdrawal of his license. A dim 
perception of the necessity of some provision 
of this kind has before now occurred to legisla. 
tors; but the idea has only found expression 
in the enactment, in some States, that a mar- 
ried woman may forbid the sale of liquor to 
her husband. But this provision is useless ; 
because. although she may forbid it, if she is | 
an unusually brave and independent woman, | 
she cannot prevent it. A perpetual supervi- 

sion of men’s habits by their wives would 

break up family lifein a very short time. But | 





er parts of the United States. His three as- 


a supervision of liquor-dealers would not. 


brief but forcible argument in favor of the | 
submission of international disputes to arbi. | 
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ING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, 
fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider 
in a most superior manner. Price only $15. Ful- 
ly licensed and warranted for five years. We 
§ will pay $1,900 for ~ machine that will sew a 
; stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam 
no than ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” 
+2 Every second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth 
cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We 
a pay agents from $75 to $250 per month, and ex- 
@ penses, or a commission from which twice th: 
QO2mount can be made. Address SECOMB & CO. 
Boston, Mass.; Pittsburg, Pa.; Chicago, I1l., or 
<j St. Louis, Mo. 
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HOME OF HEALTH. 


Pleasant rooms and good transient or permanent 
board, in a first-class location, can be had at Dr. E 
P. Miller’s HOME OF HEALTH, 39 & 41 West 26th 
Street, New York City. The celebrated Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Health 
Lift in the Institution. Address, for circular and 
terms, Dr. E. P. MILLER, 

Marl5 tf 39 West 26th Street, New York. 
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Now is the Time for the Fall Trade. 
FOUR INCHES OF SPACE 
In 155 New England Papers, Three Months 
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23 Papers in Maine. 
22 Papersin New Hampshire, 
22 Papers in Vermont, 


72 Papers in Massachusetts, 


16 Papers in R. I. and Conn. 
For full list of papers send to 


T.C. EVANS, Advertising Agent. 
106 Washington St., Boston. 


10 LINES, 4 WEEKS, 
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IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEW- | 
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fore February ist,a: HERBERT & Co.'s 
Great Sale, 220 Washington St., Boston. 


FINE PARIANS, 
Rich Bohemian Goods, 





TRIPLE SILVER PLATED WARE, 


At Low Prices. 


GUY & BROTHERS, 


Importere, Jobbers and Retailers. 


33 & 35 BEDFORD STREET, Boston. 
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ALMANAC 


FOR 1874. 
“Pretty as its predecessors, in dainty binding, nice 
print. on nice paper, with equally nice illustrations 
and selections. It will commend itself to a place in 


| numerous work-baskets, and on numerous center- 


tables, asa handy little volume to have always at 
hand for daily information and memoranda.’’—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 

“A convenient and pretty little volume, which all 
ladies will greatly appreciate.”’"—Sunday Times. 

“A collection which ladies will find essential, pre- 
sented as neatly and compactly as possible. A part 
of the indispensable outfit for the New Year.’’—Bos- 
ton Post” 

“Comely and serviceable little annual.” —Christian 
Register. 

‘Dainty as usual, filled with useful and entertain- 
ing matter. ’—Commonwealth. 

A beautiful little annual, filled with original and se~ 
lected articles on subjects which cannot be too often 


| considered by the ladies.”"—Mass. Ploughman. 
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It consists of 75 of the CHOICEST family newspa- | 


pers in the country, and is deciared by an advertiser | 


who is now using it tothe extent of about $5,%0 to | 


be the very best list he has found after a critical ex- | 


amination of all competing ones. 

The 75 papers have a combined circulation 
1,168,870, (or if reckoned by the month 4,675.480.) 10 
lines 4 weeks at publishers, prices would cost ever 
$520.00. I guarantee to do it for $400.00. 
Special rates for longer time and space. 

Send for list of papers giving circulation of each to 


T.C. EVANS, Adveriising Agent, 
106 Washington St., Bosion, 
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ADVERTISING IS THE LIFE OF TRADE.’ 


ADVERTISING IS THE LIFE OF TRADE. 


Therefore ADVERTISE, 
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n fine binding, with gilt-edged leaves, on tinted 
paper, and finely illustrated. Price 50 cents. Mail~ 
ed, post paid, on receipt of price. Published by 


GEO. A, COOLIDGE, 
44 TEMPLE PLACE, Boston. 
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LAIRD’S 
BLOOM OF YOUTH. 
This delightful and harmless toilet preparation 
undoubtedly the best in the world for preserving t 
Skin and Beautifying the Complexion. 

It is the duty of every true woman to look as beau- 
tiful as shecan. It is her duty to brighten and glad- 
den the world with her loveliness. If nature has de- 


nied them this power, it can be remedied by the use 
of a perfectly harmless beautifier of the skin known 


| as Geo. W. Laird’s “loom of Youth,” which will re- 


move all discolorations, tan, freckles, sunburns, and 
other cutaneous diseases from the skin, leaving it 
delicate, soft, smooth, clear and perfectly beautiful. 
Beware of Counterfeiis. 
See that the United States Revenue Stamp is print- 


| ed on the front label, and the name of G. W. Laird 


| is stamped in the glass on the back of each bottle— 


| 


| 
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no other is genuine. Seld by all Druggists 
aud Fancy Goods dealers. 
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In all its branches, 20 per cent lower than on lower 
floors. A large assortment cf Frames of all kinds. 

Ss. F. SOMERS, 
320 Washington Street. 
Jan. 4 ly 


A. A. WALKER, 
127 Tremont Street, Boston, 
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All materials for 


Who will give more advertising for less money, and | Oil and Water Color Painting, 


lo it up in amore systematic and persistent manner 
than any other agent in New England. 
N. B. Send for circular, 


Drawing, Wax Flower Making, 
Decalcomania. 
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\ French and English Note Paper and Envelopes, Ini 


tial Note Paper, Pens, &c. 
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NOTICE. 

Subscribers whore still in arrears for the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL are eartrestly rey to send in their sub- 
scriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of the 
paper will be their receipt. 


EAcnu subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. he pays his an- 
sual subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. ; 


NOTICE. 

The Iowa Woman Suffrage Society, at Des Moines, 
have copies of the Woman's JOURNAL, for sale by 
W. L. Heywood, third door north of the Post-office, 
on Fifth Street. ‘ 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 7.0 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's Journnat for sale. 

New Premiums, 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 

with the money, at $2.50 for each, we will give a Wil- 


cox & Gibbs Sewing Machine of which the market, 


price is #60. a 

We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty dollar sewing-machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to an 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2. 
each. , 





ORGANIZE! ORGANIZE !! 


Friends of Woman Suffrage, men and women, with- 
out distinction of party, in every locality, are urgent- 
ly requested to form, in their town without delay,a 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL CLUB, 


eomposed of members who will sign the following ar- 
ticle of a-sociation : 

We, the undersigned, residents of in the State 
of ,of all political parties, believing that Woman 
Suffrage is a vital political issue, do hereby organize 
ourselves intoa WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL 
CLUB, for the purpose of forwarding the movement 
morally and politically, by the systematic circulation of 
tracts and newspapers, by holding public meetings, 
and especially by helping to elect the friends of Suf- 
frage to the Legi-lature and to Covgreas, and by help 
buy to defeat its opponents. 


AGENTS WANTED, | 


To obtain subscribers for the WomAn’s JOURNAL, 
We will allow 75 cts. cash upon each new subscriber 
at $2.50 per annum. Or we will send the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL for three months for 60 cts., of which the 
agent may retain 10 cts, Every friend of Woman 
Suffrage is earnestly requested to obtain subscribers, 
Address, WomAN’s JoURNAL, 3 Tremont Place, Bos- 
ton. 


SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVAL AND THE KEN- 
NETT FUND. 


All persons who made pledges, either at the 
Festival for the Kennett Fund, or at the Annu- 
al Meeting, and which still remain unpaid, 
are requested to forward the same to this office, 
at their earliest convenience. 

















NOTICE. 

Any subscribers to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
who do not keep files, will confer a favor if 
they will send to this office the numbers of 
- Oct 26, Nov. 1 and 8. 
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CHRISTMAS TIME. 


The days fly past so rapidly that this old fa- 
vorite of the year is here, before we look for 
him, Mid-summer is scarcely out of our 
thoughts when mid-winter comes, So it is 
when the long distances which youth recog- 
nizes are past, and when the accelerated move- 
ment of later life blends and confuses forms 
and spaces. We sit by the fire, and rouse our- 
selves sleepily to the fact that we shall soon be 
forced to begin a new calendar, and to inaugu- 
rate a new date in gur JourNAL and correspon- 
dence. Not yet are we prepared to make a re- 
view of the year’s work, to take an account of 
character stock, and to say to ourselves: 
“After hoping and promising so much, this lit- 
tle is all that we have done.” We must sum 
up after this wise, ‘much dreaming, and little 
truth, much activity and little action.’”’ The 
cheery answer which Providence makes to our 
eonfession of failure, “Try again,” is heard 
through a mournful mist of discouragement. 
We have tried so hard and so often, and who 
can say whether we have accomplished any 
thing? It is comforting in this connection to 
remember how Christ quotes the children in 
the market-place to illustrate the society of his 
own day. “We have piped unto you, and you 
have not danced. We have mourned unto you, 
and you have not wept.” * 

But-we are writing in view of what next 
week will bring. This weck brings us, before 
the sad and sure retrospect, a heart festival of 
joy. A festival for young and old—a feast of 
babes and cradles, a feast of promises and 
prophecies. Its figures are the fair young 
mother, the wonderful child—the manger, and 
the cattle—lowly life giving its new welcome 
to posterity. Its significance appears in the 
star of promise, in the wise men who came 
from afar to do the babe homage, and in the 
ceep toned anthem of the skies, announcing, 
“Peace on earth, good will to men.” 

Women have usually much todo at Christ- 
mas. It is their busiesttime. ‘The giving and 
receiving of gifts exercises their ingenuity and 
their curiosity. “What will A or B like?” 
and “What will our friend bestow on us?” are 
questions of vivid and exciting interest. 

To older people the value of friendship far 
outweighs the interest of interchangeable com- 
modities, 

But let the women take a little time at this 
season to remember a great and surpassing 
gift which God once made to the human race 
through the mediation of their sex. And let 
them remember that the Christ who is to be, 


| men of this Commonwea!th hold, in theirown 





the embodied universal ideal of Humanity is 
only the culmination of that original gift. Prom- 
ised of God, and sure to be bestowed by Him, 
this final good will come through this same 
mediation of Woman. Walking forward to it, 
let us be hopeful, helpful, and worthy. 

J. W. H. 





NO VOTES NO TAXES. 
The Tax Collector has tried in vain to get 


with a few of our clamorous sisters what the 
disguised men did with the tea—give them a 
good ducking. 

The female “occasion” was fittingly celebra- 
ted by a doggerel ode, written and sung by 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. The verses were 
| marked by what the Woman’s Journat will 
next week call “the true heroic sentiment.” 


WOMEN AND TEMPERANCE. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Massa- 








the taxes of the Misses Smith of Glastonbury, | chusetts Temperance Alliance was held in the 
Conn. They told him that they could not get committee rooms of the Wesleyan Association, 
the money from the land, which was taxed. | Wesleyan Building, Bromfeld street, a few 
They asked him “what he should think, ifa | weeks ago. Rev. A. D. Sargent, of Malden, 
few men should get together and decide that | the vice-president, occupying the chair. 


he should pay a certain sum every year with- 
out consulting him at all in the matter?” 

The tax collector could not answer, and 
said “he would call again.” 

We hope to get a full account of the taxing 
of these ladies from themselves. We regard 
it as one of the most significant and impor- 
tant events of the year. The Springfield 
Republican, makes the following comment: 

We are heartily glad the Misses Smith 
have taken this position. It brings into 
sharper relief the injustice of denying women 
the right to vote than any number of speeches 
on Woman Suffrage in the abstract. That 
these two women, paying into the town treas- 
ury more money every year, than any man in 
the place, should have absolutely no voice in 
the disposition of that money, simply because 
they are women, is a state of things so utterly 
opposed to every sentiment of fair play, that 
we are glad the men of Glastonbury, and of 
every other New England town, are thus 
practically confronted with the inherent ab- 
surdity and injustice of their attitude. , 

In this connection we gladly publish the fol- 
lowing letter just received from Stephen S. 
Foster. L. 8. 

Eptrors WoMAN’s JouRNAL.—The wo- | 


right, something more than two hundred mil- 
lion dollars of property which is assessed, and 
on which taxes are annually collected, amount- 
ing, in the aggregate, to over three million 
dollars. 

If, as you believe, taxation without repre- 
sentation is a flagrant violation of the princi- 
ples of justice, honor and national prosperity, 
will you, or some of your correspondents, be 
kind enongh to give us some good and sub- 


| 





stantial reasons why this tax should he paid? 
8.S. Foster. | 

Worcester, Mass. Dec. 23, 1873. 
OFFICIAL IMPERTINENCE. 

r { 


The Boston Journol says: 

We hear it stated that some of the male 
members of the School Committee propose 
next year to deny the lady members the privi- 
lege of membership. Of course their seats 
cannot be contested upon the ground that 
they were not fuirly elected, for the votes re- 
ceived by the ladies settled that point. It may 
be claimed that the School Board has a right- 
to judge of the qualifications of its own mem- 
bers, but ifthis position is assumed, it involves 
on the part of those who take it, open defiance 
of the popular will as expressed at the ballot 
box. In this country such an assumption of 
power will be speedily rebuked, and those who 
think it prudent to adopt such tactics ought to 
be well prepared for the contest they invoke. 
The right of the School Committee to dic- 
tate to any ward upon this subject is simply a 
bit of impertinence which will be promptly 
checked. 

The retiring School Committee, who have 
nothing to do with the question, have very 
absurdly asked the City Solicitor for his opin- 
ion with regard to the eligibility of women. | 
Mr. Healey has kindly capped the climax of fol- | 
ly by giving an opinion that, because women 
could not be Justices of the Peace, therefore 
they cannot hold any elective office. This non. 
sense will not intimidate the ladies, nor impose 
upon the public. 

Women have for years served acceptably on 
School Committees in Massachusetts, and are 
now serving in that position in Melrose, Lynn, 
Chelsea and many other towns outside of Bos- 
ton. They are acting as Superintendents of 
Schools in Illinois, lowa, New Jersey and other 
States. The old Province Charter of Massa- 
chusetts conferred suffrage upon “all inhabi- 
tants present and voting in town meetings.” 
The Constitution of our State limits suffrage to 
“male” citizens, only in the election for cer- 
tain officers, to wit, Governor, Lieu. Governor 
and members of the Legislature. The Four- 
teenth Amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States expressly recognizes ‘‘all persons 
born or naturalized’’ as citizens, and guaran- 
tees “equal privileges and immunities” of cit- 
izenship to all. 

In view of all these facts, any members of the 
Boston School Committee who should propose 
to exclude fellow members, duly elected, be- 
cause they are women, would merely show 
themselves unfit to hold office and especially 
unfit to take charge of the schools of the city, 


H. B. B. 


BY THEIR FRUITS, THEY ARE KNOWN. 


The Pilot thus pays its respects to the New 
England Woman’s tea party, held in Faneuil 
Hall, on the 100th anniversary of the first suc- 
cessful resistance to taxation without represen- 
tation. 


We are sorry to say, that the good oc- 
casion was seized, not by the men of -Boston, 
the descendants of the brave fellows who flung 
the tea overboard,—but by a small and un- 
popular clique of women, who cast ridicule on 
this fine national memory, by piping their 
shrill claims for suffrage within the hall which 
was wont to ring with the eloquence of great 
patriots and statesmen. We do not wish to 
say anything rude,as men; but if we were wo- 


The records of the previous meeting were 
read and approved. 

Rey. WiLtiAM M. THAYER, secretary, of 
the Alliance, submitted his report, which gave 
the total number of addresses delivered dur- 
ing the past month as ninety-eight; the speak- 
ers being the secretary, Messrs. Thompson, 
Coles, Jewett, Sargent and Osgood. 

Rev. WiLL1AM M. THAYER, who is also the 
treasurer of the Alliance, then submitted the 
financial report for the past month, which was 
as follows: 


Recelved since Oct, lst... 
« “ Nov, Ist. 
Paid since Nov. Ist...... 
Balance on hand 
Liabilities after subtracting balance 
OM WANG. ..ccccccsccecccccees: coves 2 





+++ $2,015 00 
- 1,272 95 


Subscriptions unpaid............066 - 1,645 00 
Amount not provided for... ......... 655 ¢ 


Dr. Jewett’s collections have amounted to 
—October, $94 93; November, $125. 

In reply to a question of Judge Pitman as 
to who selected and autborized the lecturer, 
sent out by the Alliance, it was stated that the 
speakers were cliosen by the Financial Commit- 
tee. The report was accepted. ‘ 

JUDGE PITMAN suggested that women be 
secured to lecture for the Alliance. 

Rev. Epwin THompson said he had beeu 
unable to find a woman who would go out for 
the Alliance at a moderate compensation. He 
was sorry to say that the self-sacrificing spirit 


| of women did not assume the form of a desire 


to aid the temperance cause. 

This is not the first time that Rev. Edwin 
Thompson, General Agent of the Massachu- 
setts Temperance Alliance, has made the 
statement given in the above extract, which 
we consider a libel upon the Temperance wo- 
men of the country, and especially upon those 
whospeak in public. The Temperance women 
have certainly shown aself-sacrificing spirit in 


| continuing, for so many years, to cast their 
| mites into the treasury of a society which 


practically ignores their existence. 
As to the grasping spirit which leads them 


| to demand exorbitant prices for their public 


work, we are curious to know what Mr. 
Thompson considers a moderate compensa- 
tion? Very few of the women who are pro- 
fessional lecturers are in sympathy with the 
methods of the Alliance, and therefore would 
not be accepted by that body, as speakers. 
There is, however, no more reason to charge 
indifference or greed upon them, because they 
direct their energies to other fields, than upon 
Rev. Edwin Thompson because he does not 
work for the Woman Suffrage cause, in which 
he is a professed believer, and for which we 
never heard of any lectures from Mr. Thomp- 
son. Many of the women, who are occasional 
lecturers upon Temperance, work wholly with- 


| in the limits of the secret orders in which their 


equality is recognized, and find their time fully 
occupied with that work. 

All women lecturers need the pay they re- 
ceive for precisely the same purposes as Mr. 
Thompson needs his salary as General Agent 
of the Alliance. 

These geutiemen who grumble because wo- 
men ask pay for reform work, always have a 
comfortable salary behind them. We do not 
know how large a share of the $1500, paid last 
year to the general and the financial agent, 
was received by Mr. Thompson, but it is evi- 
dent that he does not work without pay. Rev. 
Wm. Thayer receives, as secretary and treas- 
urer, $2000, which we have no doubt he earns, 
but which does not seem to us to indicate any 
remarkable spirit of self-sacrifice. 

Seeiug but one woman’s name amongst the 
list of those who have, during the last year, 
spoken occasionally for the Alliance, we had 
the curiosity to ask this lady, so well known 
to our readers and the public, as holding a 
high place in the list of platform speakers, 
why she was not willing to sacrifice something 
for Temperance and speak for the Alliance at 
a moderate compensation? Mrs. Churchill 


spoke for the Alliance, last winter, eight times 
Jor thirty dollars. She was to have received 
five dollars for each address, but upon hearing 
| from Mr. Thompsun that he never counted 
his Sunday work as an address, she relinquish- 
ed her claim to be pald fifteen dollars for three 
lectures on Sunday, and accepted five dollars 
without protest. When it isremembered that 
Mrs. Churchill’s address upon Temperance at 
the Woman’s Congress was called, by many 
persons, the most effective of any to which they 
ever listened, and that she is thought by most 
who have heard her to have no superior as a 
lecturer upon this topic, it seems to us that 
Mr. Thompson would require an amount of 
self-sacrifice from Mrs. Cuurchill, far greater 
than his own, if he would wish her to reduce 
her price below the inadequate pittance which 
she received for her work for the Alliance, 

If the Alliance really desires to enlist com- 
petent women as speakers for ‘Temperance, at 
the same or even at a lower price than it pays 
its male speakers, we are quite sure that they 





nen, and Boston women, we sltould almost do 


can be procured. The real reason they are 





| 


informs us that Mr. Thompson knows that she |- 





not employed is that they are not wanted by 
the Committee. H. B. B. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL CLUB OF 
TAUNTON. 


An interesting and successful Suffrage Con- 
vention was beld on the 15th and 16th inst., in 
Cedar Street Chapel, Taunton, Mass., which 
resulted in the formation of a strong Political 
Club. The Convention was called, in ignor- 
ance of the Grand Army Fair, which begaa on 
the same day. Nevertheless, the hall was 
well filled on the first evening. 

Thomas J. Lothrop, Esq., of Taunton, pre- 
sided, and in a brief opening address, stated 
the object of the meeting; he sketched the 
the progress of the movement in Massachu- 
setts and the attitude of existing parties to- 
wards it, and showed that the time had come 
for decided political action. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell made a logical 
and impressive argument for Woman Suf- 
frage, and showed that none of the parties 
under their present management, can be 
trusted to establish Equal Rights for all citi- 
zens irrespective of sex. 

Henry 8. Blackwell showed the imperative 
necessity of enlisting the social aid and co-op- 
eration of women, in order to reform the evils 
of our existing-caucus system, and break up 
the corrupt system of Rings, which every 
where prevails. Ilis remarks were substan- 
tially as follows: 


A hundred years ago, men alone met in Fan- 
euil Hall with arms in their hands and anger in 
their hearts to vindicate the right of every 
male citizen to representation in the State. 
To-day that is conceded in theory. Now one 
half of all our citizens come forward with a 
similar demand and are refused for no other 
reason than because they are the wives and 
sisters and mothers of men who are them- 
selves represented. 

Well, gentlemen, I stand here to night to de 
mand Suffrage for Woman, not merely because 
itis her right; not merely because we men, so 
long as we refuse it, occupy the attitude of ty- 
rants ; but because only by putting the ballot 
into the hands of women can men obtain ade- 
quate representation for themselves. 

One third of the qualified voters of Massa- 
chusetts, habitually stay away trom the polls, 
because they do not take sufficient interest in 
public affairs to vote atall. Andthe men who 
thus stay away, are, as arule, more highly edu- 
cated, and more intelligent, than those who 
vote. The men who thus abdicate self-gov- 
ernment are sufficiently numerous to turn the 
scale in every contested election, These are 
the men who tell us that ‘“‘we have too many 
voters already,” and that “Republican institu 
tions are a failure.” To such { do not speak. 

But the real work of government is not done 
at the polls, it is done at the primary meetings. 
Now, of the men I see before me, how many 
habitually attend the primary meetings of their 
party? Not fiverercent. Well, then, gentle- 
men absentees, so far as you are concerned 
you have only yourselves to blame for the cor- 
ruption and stupidity of your rulers. ‘To you 
also I will not speak. 

But tothe small minority of men, who do 
attend the primary meetings, to youl say—you 
too live under a despotism! In your town, in 
your ward, there are a handful of men whom 
you can count on your fingers, who meet in 
secret before the caucus meets, who arrange 
its business before-hand, and who agree upon 
the measures andthe men. Having done this, 
they call upon their friends and satellites to 
come to the caucus and control it. When the 
average Republican or Democratic voter goes 
to his caucus, he finds everything cut and dried 
beforehand; he knows not how, or by whom, 
His only alternative is unavailing protest or 
helping to register the edict of a Ring. 

How many of the men who hear me to night 
are members of a successful political Ring? 
Not one in a hundred. To the other ninety- 
nine I say—you are all living under a despot- 
ism. 

But youmay say—“there is nothing to pre- 
vent any other man from forming similar 
Rings and overthrowing the one in possession.” 
Oh yes, there is something to prevent. The 
Ring in possession is organized for profit, not 
patriotism. It has contracts, profitable jobs, 
honorable offices, state and municipal and na- 
tional patronage at its disposal. It 1s strong in 
the cohesive power of public plunder, and is 
entrenched in the ruts of party bigotry. Thwart 
it, and you will be maligned, hated and slan- 


dered. Oppose it, and you will find yourself 
politically ostracized. It costs money to fight 
money. 


Literally and in sorrowful fact, 5000 men 
govern Massachusetts to-day. The old New 
England town meeting, which every man at- 
tended as a matter of duty, where every man 
knew his neighbor, is well nigh extinct. Poli- 
tics have besome a trade, and politicians, a 
class. We live to-day under a Government of 
Rings. 

“The price of liberty is eternal vigilance.” 
The spirit of liberty is not dead but sleeping. 
The lust of money and of office never sleeps. 
The problem of republicanism is, how to enlist 
the interest of the people in politics? There 
must always be rings in government as else- 
where. But the salvation of our liberties de- 
pends upon our subjecting these rings to public 
scrutiny. The people are always honest, be- 
cause their self-interest is on the side of integ- 
rity. ‘Therefore, a reform in politics must be- 
gin by enlisting a general attendance of the 
—- at the primary meetings. 

How can this be done? In one way only ; 
by enlisting the social sympathy and co-opera- 
tion of women in the primary meetings.. Wo- 
men now belong to church organizations, they 
go to lectures, to concerts, to missionary soci- 
eties, to charitable associations, every where 
but to the caucus and the polls. The success 
of the Good Templars and Farmer’s Granges 
is largely due to Woman’s equal participation. 
We are unable to bring out our refined, educa- 
ted, intelligent men to our caucuses. Why ? 
Because such men spend their leisure hours in 
the society of refined, educated, intelligent wo- 
men. So long as you exclude these women, 
men of this class will leave politics to trick- 
sters and rowdies, and cunning will manipulate 
ignorance at the public expense. So long as 
you exclude women you exclude the men who 





are in the habit of associating with intelligent 
women, and your politics will be semi-barba- 
rous like the men who govern you. 

Therefore I demand the ballot for the edu- 
cated, intelligent, law-abiding, tax paying wo- 
men of this Commonwealth as the reform next 
in order. On this Centennial Anniversary of 
American Liberty, hallowed by Revolutionary 
memories, I declare that Governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned women, and that the T'a> ation of women 
without Representation is tyranny to-day, just 
as much as was the taxation of your ancestors 
by the British Parliament, one hundred years 
ago. 

Hovpa B. Loup concluded the first session 
with a spirited address. She urged all pres- 
ent to organize for the purpose of questioning 
candidates in regard to their views on the Suf- 
frage question, and to support no man hereafter 
who is not a Suffragist, “even though he may 
be an angel in virtue and a Webster in intel- 
lect.” ‘ 

Books of membership were then circulated, 
and many names of men and women of all po- 
litical parties were enrolled in the Suffrage 
Club cf Taunton. 


The unavoidable absence of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, and Rev. Mariana T. Folsom, 
caused considerable disappointment. It is 


due to these ladies, as well as to the mana- 
gers of the meeting, to say that both were 
prevented from attending by unforeseen and 
unavoidable circumstances, and in the case of 
one of the ladies, by the serious illness ot 
her husband. 

The afternoon meeting on the 17th inst., was 
addressed by Lucy Stone and others, and ad- 
ditional names were obtained. In the even- 
ing, a large and intelligent audience assem- 
bled, completely filling the building, and at 
the close, 93 names were registered. Numer- 
ous signatures were obtained to a Woman 
Suffrage Petition, and also a Petition for the 
establishment of a separate prison for women. 
A meeting of the Cinb for organization and 
the election of officers will be called in a few 
days, of which notice will be given. 

The kindest hospitality was shown to our 
speakers by the friends in Taunton, A great 
deal of intelligent interest was manifested, 
and, from the character of the names obtained, 
the new organization cannot fail to be influ- 
ential and eflicient. Among others, we note 
those of William Reed, Jr., (editor of the 
Taunton Daily Gazette), Mr. Dunbar, Thos. 
J. Lothrop, Mr. and Mrs. N. H. Skinner, 
Rev. Mrs. E.G. Gustin, ete. The represen- 
tatives of Taunton, who have voted steadily 
in favor of Woman Suffrage for several years 
past, will feel encouraged by this manifesta- 
tion of public sympathy, to persevere in their 
efforts in behalf of Equal Rights for men anil 
women. 


ee 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL CLUB OF 
LYNN. 


An adjourned meeting of the Woman Suf- 
frage Club was held at the Oxford Street 
Chapel, Monday evening Dec. 8. The meet- 
ing was, called to order by Geo. W. Keene, 
Esq., chairman pro tem. After a song by Mr. 
John W. Iutchinson, the Chairman announc- 
ed the report of the Committee on Nomination 
of Officers as the first ousiness in order. Mr. 
William H.Ladd,Chairman of said Committee, 
reported the following: 

For President, Augustine Jones; Vice- 
Presidents, James N. Buffum and Mrs. Emi- 
ly Forman. Secretaries, Misses Helen M. 
Ireson and A, E. Ladd. Treasurer, Owen 
Dame; and an Executive Committee com- 
posed of some fifteen ladies and gentlemen. 

The report was accepted. Addresses were 
made by Messrs. Geo. W. Keene, James N. 
Buffum, Rev. S. B. Stewart, John Orvis, Wil- 
liam H. Ladd, D. N. Johnson, Nathaniel 
Brown, and Dr. Martha J. Flanders. The 
meeting was an exceedingly interesting one, 
and after a closing song by Mr. Hutchinson, 
it adjourned to meet at the call of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL CLUB OF 
WORCESTER. 


A well attended meeting*of the Woman Suf- 
frage Club was held in room No. 6, Mechanice 
Hall Building, last week. The meeting was 
called to order by Wm. 'T’. Harlow, Esq., who 
occupied the chair until the election of perma- 
nent officers of the Club. ‘The committee ap- 
pointed at a former meeting to report a list of 
officers for the permanent organization of the 
Club, reported the following list of officers, who 
were duly elected by ballot: President, Hon. 
Edward Earle; Vice-presidents, Addison Pal- 
mer, Mrs. Harrison Bliss; Secretary, Mrs. O. 
Martin; Treasurer, Wm. ‘T. Harlow. 

Mr. Earle, on, taking the chair, called the at- 
tention of the members of the Club to the fact 
that work is what is wanted, as a little work 
does more than a great many words. 

Mrs. F, M. Baker here read a carefully pre- 
pared paper upon the subject of Woman Sut- 
frage, in which she considered the subject in 
two phases. First, the right of women to vote; 
and second, the objection to woman’s voting, 
so often urged, that they themselves do not 
wish for the ballot. She considered that Wo- 
man has the right to vote, as she is held an- 
swerable to the laws made by those elected, 
or that those who make the laws should be 
held responsible for their violation and pun- 
ished for such violation. If Woman is merged 
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into Man in making the laws, she considered 
it no more than just that she should be simi- 
larly treated in the infliction of penal’ The 
objections she also considered at length in a 
forcible manner. 

Judge Chapin was called upor, and in re- 
sponse reviewed the changes which have been 
made in the laws in the past, and referred to 
the changes which are still to be made in or- 
der that women may have the right of the bal- 
lot. He also related his experience as Judge 
of Probate bearing upon the question. 

Mr. Harlow stated that he had a paper 
which he had prepared upon the subject, but 
as the ground had been so thoroughly gone 
over by the other speakers, and as the time 
had been so well occupied, he would reserve 
his paper for a future meeting. 

After electing the officers of the Club, and | 
an Executive Committee, with authority to call | 
meetings in the future, the meeting adfourned. 





| 
| 
} 
| 








MUCH IN LITTLE. 


One of the wisest mothers I have ever 
known,—one whose own daughters are mod- 
els of physical and mental health—thus sums 
up the recent discussions on the matter of 
education. 


“It allcomes back to this one point;—if 
mothers were faithful to their daughters, the 
daughters could pursue the same course of 
education as boys.” 

T. W. OH. 


——_—-— —- 


CORRECTION. 


In last week’s report of the brief opening 
remarks at the Faneuil Hall Tea Party, for 
‘the Anti-slavery women stood with their 
night-work before them” read “the Anti- 
slavery women sat with their knitting- work 
berore them ;’—this being what was actually 
said. I should like to state, in this connec- 
tion, that I never see the proofs of anything, 
in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, and [rarely know 
of anything that is to appear in it, except my 
own contributions. T. W. I. 

EERE PA EA 
SARAH GRIMKE. 





As our paper goes to press, we learn the de- 
cease of our dear and illustrious friend, Sarah 
Grimke. It is impossible, in the few lines at 
our command to-day, to make any adequate 
notice of*a life so leng, and so full of good 
works. Next week we hope to give a fuller 
sketch of her long career of usefulness and self- 
sacrifice. Those who read in last week’s 
Journat the noble letter addressed, jointly by 
Miss Grimke and Mr. and Mrs. Weld, to the 
New England Woman’s Tea Party, will find in 
her last public utterance a wofthy farewell to 
the friends who have stood by her side in her 
long battle for freedom and justice. 

GLAST ET 





NOTES AND NEWS, 

In the New Jersey Constitutional Commis- 
sion, the Woman's Suffrage proposition was 
lost. . 

The address of Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell 
will hereafter be No. 12, Diiler Street, Chica- 
go, Ill. 





he whole medical staff of an English hos- 
pital recently resigned, because a lady physi- 
cian had been electe:l house surgeon. 


Anna S. Garlin has a very sénsible and able 
criticism in the Providence Journal, of Dr. 
Clarke’s book, “Sex in Education.” It occu- 
pies nearly a column and a half. 

The Fayette (Mo.) Advertiser, is out in a 
leading editorial, very friendly in its tone and 
spirit to Woman Suffrage workers and their 
work. So the circle of our friends widens, 


Victor Hugo says, “The miseries of men 
are terrible, but the miseries of women are far 
more so;’’ all honor, then, to these beneficent 
“Fraternals” who afford succor to this most 
wretched class among “Les Misérables.’ 


After the Michigan Constitutional Commis- 
sion had vetoed the proposition to let women 
hold office, Commissioner Ferry offered, for 
separate submission to the people,a proposition | 
extending the right of suffrage to women. 





The Manhattan Suffrage Society of New 
York, held an exceedingly brilliant and spirited 
social meeting on the anniversary of the Boston 
Tea Party. We are reluctantly compelled to 
postpone a full account of it, until next week. 


A California judge has decided that a wo- 
man who has lived with a man for twenty 
years and been by him acknowledged as his 
wife, can claim a homestead out of his estate 
even in the absence of any marriage ceremo- 
ny. 

The members of the New York Sorosis 
have done a very sensible thing in voting to 
abstain from making costly Christmas pres- 
ents to their families and friends the present | 
year. Itisan example that might be widely 
followed. 


Ownership in women has been illustrated 
in Tennessee. Andy McNeil, a colored man, 
living 17 miles from Memphis, on the Ran- 
dolph road, literally cut his wife in pieces cn | 
Saturday night, for leaving his church and 
joining another. 

At the Farmer's Club of Vineland, N. J., 
the following will Le the subject two weeks | 


hence—Resolved, that house-keeping is nei- | Court of Missouri will be a warning to the | Children’s Lodging-houses, the Western emi- | StateGrange. The Committee on Credentials 


ther sufficiently appreciated nor remunerated. 
Disputants, Dr. Abby W. M. Bartlett, Prof. 
Bartholet. 

A “honey-festival” is the latest thing in the 
way of a church entertainment, and the ladies 


of Simsbury are the originators thereof. The | 
honey is furnished by a swam of bees that has | 


for some time made headquarters in the 
church steeple. 


The East Douglas, (Mass.,) Lyceum met in 
Citizen’s Ha‘l, Dec. 8th, and was favored with 
a full house. The question for debate was 
“Resolved, That women should be given the 
right of Suffrage.’’, The weight of argument 


was given to the affirmative. 


The workingmen of London have organ- 
ized a Shakespeare Club, where they meet with 
their wives and sisters to read and discuss 


Shakespeare, and they say that the women | 


know mo e of the great author and under- 
stand him better than the men. 
The Postmaster General is in favor of estab- 


lishing Postal Savings Banks, receiving and 
paying interest on small deposits. This would 


be an admirable institution and would help | 


women, especially, who are now often deceived 
and defrauded of their scanty earnings. 


Mr. George F. Hoar’s educationa’ bill was | 


agreed to in committee on Tuesday. It de- 
votes the net proceeds of the saies of public 


lands to the States and Territories, to support | 


schools, distributions to be made on the basis 
of the numbers who cannot read or write. 


The ladies of the First Congregational par- 
ish, Dover, N. H gave a Centennial tea party at 
City Hall, Tuesday evening, in commemora- 
tion of the tea party in Boston harbor, 100 
years ago. An historical address was de- 
livered by the pastor, the Rev. Mr. Spalding. 


At Mount Morrisa Ladies’ Cottage is to be 
built by order of the Park Commissioners. 
It willbe of handsomely inlaid wood, forty 
feetlong by thirty wide, and will be twenty 
feet high. It will contain a well-fitted up re- 
freshment counter aad waiting-rooms, for 
ladies and gentlemen. Itis to cost $10,000. 


The representatives of Mrs. Schemmerhorn | 


have placed over the inner door of the old 


court-house at Lenox, the following inscrip- , 


tion, cut in gilt letters in white marble: 

“Charles Sedgwick Library and Reading- 
Room—formerly the Berkshire County Court- 
House—presented by Mrs. Adaline E. Schem- 
merhorn, 1875.” 


uv 


Mr. Richard T. Greener, the only colored | 
graduate of Harvard College (class of 1870) | 
has been appointed Professor of Mental and | 
Moral Philosophy in the University of South 
Carolina, at Columbia, S.C. He is the only 
colored professor, and has been courteously 
received by the other professors, most of 
whom were secessionists. 


Tie Rev. J. D. Fulton’s acknowledgment 
of the receipt of a cake of soap from a Boston 
dealer would be ridiculous, if it did not savor 


of the sacrilegious, “I have used your soap,” | 


he says, ‘‘with profit and pleasure; but, best 
of all, I have held pleasant converse with you 
concerning Him who washes all our sins 
away.”—New York Commercial Advertiser, 


Attempts have been made at various times, | 


in England, to employ women in watch-work, 
buta report made at a recent exhibition of 
English watch-work, held in London, says it 
has not been successful because women are 
found, “not to possess the combination of stead- 
iness and delicacy of hand requisite for giving 
the necessary finish to objects of extreme 
minuteness.” Certainly that is not the fault 


with American women. 
e 


The Old South Church in Worcester has ac- 
ceded to Rev. Mr. Parry’s demands, and has 
voted, 67 to 29, to increase the number of dea- 
cons to eight, and further to appoint four male 
and four female members, who, with the pastor 
and deacons, shall compose the executive of 
the church. The increase uf $1000 in the sal- 
ary which he asked has been guaranteed by 
individuals, and so he will remain as pastor. 


“The Fraternals,” a society of young men, in 
order to filla want, have established a Free 
Dormitory for Women, an institution provid- 
ing a comfortable bed, a bath, and free medi- 
cal attendance for destitute women of good 
character. William Anderson consented to 
lecture for its benefit a few nights since on 
“The Choice of Matrimonial Companions,”’ in 
the Chapel of the Church of the Strangers, 
in Greene, near Eighth Street, in New York 


| City. 


Gen. Banks said, at the Tea Party in Tre- 
mout Temple, that if the women who helped 
in the destruction of the tea a hundred years 


women of this country to watch carefully the 
Legislatures of their respective States, as well 
as the Congress of the nation, so that there 
may be no repetition of such infamous male 
, legislation, as that which to-day afllicts the 
unfortunate city of St. Louis. 


The Annual Convention of the Woman Suf- 
frage Association was held in New Haven, 
last Thursday, Mrs. Hooker presiding. Atthe 
business meeting at 11 o’clock, the following 
officers were elected; Mrs. Hooker, President, 
Miss F.’Ellen Burr, Secretary, and the Hon. 
John Hooker, Treasurer. 
letters were read from Mrs. Celia Burleigh and 
the Hon. Thomas Waller, and addresses were 
made: by Mrs. Hooker and others. Susan B. 
Anthony was the principal s; eaker at the even- 
ing session, 


Ata recent meeting of the American Mis- 
sionary Association at Newark, N. J., a report 
of the Committee on Chinese in America was 
read, and recommendations were made to en- 
large the field and prosecute the work with 
renewed vigor. Rev. Mr. Pond, in an address 
on the subject, said that the 50,000 Chinese in 
California would hold the balance of power in 
that State if they became citizens, and if possi- 
| ble, they should be Christianized before re- 
ceiving the ballot. And these 50,000 heathen 
Chinese are to become the political superiors 
of the women of California! 


Rev. Mr. Flint recently lectured in South- 
bridge, on Joan of Are, in which he took 
Strong ground in favor of Woman Suffrage. 
He said, “If Joan of Are had lived to-day she 
would have been in the vanguard of the great 
{reform in behalf of Woman. His argument 
| was based on the propositions in the Declara- 

tion of Independence. In the enactment of 
our statute laws men deny the self-evident 
truths on which our government is founded. 
The unjust discrimination of our laws against 
Woman is a disgrace to onr boasted civiliza- 
tion. 


A daily paper is to be issued in London at 
9.30 A. M., with all the notable editorials and 
| correspondence of the Times, Telegraph and 
Daily News, all reproduced, and sold in com- 
pact and cheap form. This would give the 
purchaser, by waiting an hour or two, all the 
most valuable reading of these leading papers 
of the same morning. Naturally, this plan 
meets with opposition from the morning pa- 

pers concerned, and a bill will be introduced 
‘in Parliament, giving newspaper proprietors a 
copyright for forty-eight hours in their own 
special news and opinions. 


From the London Daily Telegraph of Dec. 
4, we learn that Lord Aberdare presided the 
| day before at the annual meeting of the Na- 
| tional Union for improving the Education of 
| Women. He said the difficulty they had to 
| meet was not direct opposition, but indiffer- 
;ence. They had been completeiy successful 

in urging the claims of the female portion of 
| the community to a share in the endowments 
which had hitherto been confined to the male 
| sex. The powers of the School Commission- 
| ers had been used to forward their objects. 
The Princess Louise was elected President of 
the Association. 


Women are already serving on School Com- 
mittees in many of the towns near Boston, and 
are always found to be the most diligent and 
useful members of the Board. In Melrose, for 
| example, Mrs, Samuel E. Sewall and two oth- 

er ladies are on the Committee, and in Concord 
Miss Emerson has been a member for three or 
| four years, taking her father’s place there. 


And yet the sapient School Committee of Bos- | spanker booms behind them”—here the doctor | 


| ton who, for private reasons, do not want wo- 
men to serve on the Committee, have actually 
| asked the City Solicitor for a legal opinion as 
| to whether women are constitutionally eligible 

to serve on School Committees / 
| them to ask also whether women have a con 
| stitutional right to wear bonnets and over- 


| shoes ! 


We advise 


Mr. Sumner has introduced resolutions that 
in the determination of International differ- 


| ences Arbitration should become a substitute, 


for war, in reality as in name, and therefore 
| co-extensive with war in jurisdiction, so that 
any question or grievance which might be the 
occasion of war, or of a misunderstanding 
| between nations, should be considered by this 
| tribunal; that the United States, having at 
| heart the cause of peace everywhere, and hop- 
ing to helpits permanent re-establishment be- 
tween nations, recommend the adoption of 
! arbitration as a just and practicable method 
| for the determination of international differ- 
ences, to be maintained seriously and in good 
' faith, so that war may cease vo be regarded as 
a proper form of trial between nations. 


ago, were alive to-day, they would be among | 


those who are giving bread to the hungry. A | 


natural query arises, as to what Generai Banks 
would consider the probable occupation of the 
men, who threw the tea overboard, if they 
were here to-day, taxed as they then were, 
and as women now are without representation. 


| Would they be giving bread to the hungry ? 


Three out of five Judges of the Supreme 
Court of Missouri have given a decision sup- 
porting the coustitutionality of the “Social 
Evil” law. 


We hope this decision of the Supreme’ of benefaction as the industrial schools. the ! 


Ladies, instead ot working more themselves, 
had better give their alms in sewing and dress- 
| making, put out among those poor girls reduced 


| to want, or in extra ‘‘chores” allowed to the | 


| poor women who follow every respectable 
‘family. We should allkeep our money mov- 
ing, and spend as much as we can afford. Then 
the well-tried and rational charities, which, 


while giving food and clothing and shelter, | 


train the poor to help themselv2s, should be 


liberally supported. Such thorough agencies 


In the afternoon, | 


| gration of the Children’s Aid Society, the Five | 


Points House of Industry, the Home of the 


should be so liberally cared for that they may 


1 
| 
; quadruple their work. 


| The Weekly Post of Birmingham, England, | 


| of a late date,says that on Wednesday after 
| noon, a meeting of ladies, convened by the 
Woman’s Liberal Association, was held at 
ihe Priory Rooms, Upper Priory. A lady 
presided, and there was a numerous attend- 
,ance. The meeting was addressed by Miss 
Sturge, Mr. G. Dawson, Mr. R. W. Dale, the 
Rev. If. W. Crosskey, and others, The fol- 
| lowing resolution was passed:—“That this 


to influence the women electors of B:rming. 
ham to give their votes to the eight Liberal 
candidates, in order to secure their return at 
the forthcoming School Board election.” All 
women who were desirous of helping the Asso- 
ciation were requested to communicate with 
| Mrs. Rogers, hon. sec., 4, Broad Street Cor- 
| ner. 


In the English Ifouse of Lords is one noble 
lord who, not many years ago, was a Mahom- 
tising the rites of tne people of Mecca. When 


new peer would take to Christian manners 
| and customs again. 


land regained the ascendeancy, and the new 
peer is somewhat conservative in his politics. 
The lady whom he brought from the East and 
who is now a peeress, was united to her lord 
in his Mahometan stage, and according to Ma- 
hometan rites, though subsequently after the 
Christian ceremony. 
she is described as “Fabia,” daughter of the 
late Senor Don Santiago Frederic San Ro- 
man of Seville. There are no children, and 
one of his lordship's brothers is at present the 
heir presumptive. 


An essay by Miss Barton on the “Best Meth- 
od of Conducting a School,” which was read at 
the recent meeting of the Enfield Teachers’ 
Association at Thompsonville, has given rise 
to considerable discussion by its striking and 
novel views. It was recommended that no 
exercise should be longer than 15 minutes, 
and that singing should be one of the school 
exercises. It was’ suggested that a pupil of 
each sex be placed at the same desk and al- 
| lowed to afsist each other in their lessons, 
! 
and at the end of each month permitted to 
| 





| select new partners, if they wished. It was | 
claimed that there would be less trouble in 
governing aschool, more tidiness in the pupils’ 


Friendless, the Howard Mission, and others, | 


meeting pledges itself to do allin its power | 


etan,—worshiping in the mosque and prac- | 
his father died, the people wondered how the | 


But with tite title and | 
| estates, the principles of the Church of Eng- | 


In the peerage books | 


reported 18 granges in the State, and.after the 
adoption of a Constitution and By-laws, the 
officers were elected; among others the fol- 
lowing: Ceres, Mrs. Franklin Bartlett of 
South Deerfield; Pomona, Mrs. A. J. Sawyer 
of Harvard; Flora, Mrs. Charles Jones of 
Deerfield; Lady Assistant Steward, Mrs. Henrs 
E. Rice of Barre. The session was held with 
closed doors. In the afternoon public addresses 
were intended to be given by ‘l’. A. Thompsea 
{and Deputy Abbott, but, owing to the unfa- 

vorable weather, few farmers were presept 
outside of the ‘granges, and the addresses were, 
therefore, abandoned, and another private 
session was held, at which the work of the or 
der was explained and officers of the State 
Grange installed. Thursday evening was ée- 

| voted to installing the officers of several of 
| the subordinate granges. Of the 18 granges 
| in the State, 17 were established through the 
| 

| 

| 


| 


direct efforts of Deputy Abbott. There are 
at present in the country 85,100 granges, with 
a membership of 644,009, and an average 
daily increage of 100 members, 


The following is from the last annual re 
port of President Angell, of the University of 
Michigan: 
| “The history of oug work during ihe past 
| year has only deepened the impression made 
| during the two previous years of the entire 
| practicability of imparting collegiate andpro- 
‘fessional education to the two sexes in the 
| same schools, If any have cherished a fear 

that the admission of women would tend to re 
| duce the standard of work in the Univeraity, 
| their attention may be directed to the fact 
| that during the last three years we have been 
| steadily increasing the requirements for admis- 
io and broadening the range of stud:es, 

Now certainly the women experience no such 
| difficulty in acquiring the studies assigned in 

the regular curriculum as to ¢all for any wred- 
| ification of the course on their account. Their 

record iv as creditable in all branches as that 
| of their classmates of the other sex. NordoT 
| see any evidence that their success in their in- 
| tellectual pursuits is purchased at the expense 
| of health. On the contrary, I doubt if ar 
} equal number of young women in any other 
| pursuit in life have been in better health dur- 
ing the year. I am persuaded that, with or- 
dinary care and pradence, any one of our 
courses of study may be completed by a 
young woman of fair ability without undue 
draft upon her strength. None of the many 
objections which are still raised against the 
coeducation of the sexes have thus been found 
in practice to have any force. The admission 
ot women has led to no difficulty or embar- 
rassinent in the administration of the institu- 
tion. It has certainly brought to a large class 
the benefits of such an education as otherwise 
would have been out of their reach, and has 
awakened th-ongh the State and country, and 
even in foreign tands, a new interest in the 
University.” 





appearance, and greater ease in their conver- 
sation and intercourse, which would be of 
much advantage when they become men and 
women. It was claimed that, where the ex- 
periment had been tried, it had been attended 
with success. 


“If you can’t improve such a small matter as 
women’s dresses, you certainly can’t improve 
their social and political situation. Idiots and 
Indians don’t vote, nor babies. What's the 
reason! It’s because they are all alike in being 
undeveloped in mind, allsubstantially savages. 
You women—y our dress is savage. It’s out of 
| the question for a man to vote as long as he is 
8o savage as to stick feathers in his top-knot 
and paint his face and flutter himself out with 
streamers and things, as only a savage, or a 
| fool, or a child, or a women, does. The qual- 
ity and quantity of mind that permits the orna- 
ment prohibits the vote. I tell you, until you 
| can make the women quit rigging out those 











| pointed with a grin at a finely developed pan- 


ively smoothed down the same as if to quench 
them, and then looked both annoyed and vexed, 
—‘and those wild jungles of things on their 
heads in the street, and hair off corpses, and all 
such savage fooleries, until you can make them 
| quit all that, there's no danger that you'll get 
the Suffrage !"”—‘Scrope,”” in Old and New. 


A private letter from Rome, dated Novem- 
ber 2, published in the Evening Post, gives the 
following account of a curious interview’ be- 
tween two noted perscnages : 


yesterday, and I requested a friend to pre- 
sent him to Miss Hosmer, the sculptor. ‘lhe- 
interview was thus described to me: 
the studio was reached Miss Hosmer appeared 
on the threshold to receive her guests. 
the presentation, without making the usual 
salutations. Miller stopped short, and in his 
peculiar manner examived curiously his hostess 
and then blurted out, ‘Hosmer, I like youreye.” 
The circuit of the studio was then begun. 
Miller had but little to say until the party 





| which were two serpents, twined around one 
/another. These he regarded intently, ex- 
claiming, ‘Hosmer, I’m a savage. I don't 
know much about your beautiful forms and 
figures, but Ido know what a serpent is like; 
and dern me if they ain’t the best | ever saw.’ 
| The last statue was some beautiful ideal affair 
of Miss Hosmer’s. This seemed to attract 
the poet immensely, for after a long s‘are he 
ejaculated, gazing upon the marble, ‘Hosmer, 
you're a great man!’ It is needless to say 
that our gifted countrywoman prizes highly 
the rough but sincere and complimentary crit- 
icasms.” 


The subordinate granges of the Patrons of 
Husbandry in the State met at Greenfield, 
Mass., Thursday, for the organization of «@ 


| ier ortwo, whereat the wearers thereof instinct- | 


‘Joaquin Miller, the Oregon poet, was here | 


When | 


After | 


approached a fine statue, around the base of | 


BUSINESS NOTICES, 
Beautifal Bouquet “May Flowers,” ‘‘Autume 
| Leaves,’ “Moss Roses,’ “Awake,” “Asleep.” Any 
two of the above charming chromos and the Srar 
SPANGLED BAN> ER’ a whole year for only $1.00. It 
is a large 8-page illustrated paper, overflowing with 
| splendid reading, wit, humor, &e., &c, Ita “Rogues 
Corncr’’ exposes every humbug, quack aud swindler 
| in Aunerica. Twelfth year. Immense circulation. 
| Nothing like it. Satisfaction guaranteed. Specimeus 
tcents. Agents wanted. Send for it at once. Ad 


| dress BANNER, Hinsdale, N, H. 52—1t 


} 








There is searcely any disease in which purgative 
medicines are not more or less required, and muck 
sickness and suffering might be prevented were they 
more generally used. No person can feel well while 
acostive habit of body prevails; besides, it soon gen- 
erutes serious and often fatal discases, which might 
have been avoided by a timely and judicious use of 
| Dr. Pierce's Pleasant Purgative Pellet, or Sugar- 
Coated, Concentrated, Root and Herbal Juice, Anti- 
Bilions Granules. These little Pellets, unlike every 
other cathartic, produce :uch a secondary tonie effect 
upon the bowels as to bring about ao permanent, 
healthy action and increare their peristaltic motiona. 
Price 2 cents a vial, by all druggists. w2—1t 








For a fam ly medicine, one that will scrve a ture 
| upon all occasiony, Perry Davis’ Pain-Killer stands 
high. No household should be w thout it, and ne 
traveler should consider his valise packed urt:] a bot- 
tle has been stored away in it. At home or alroasl 
always keep it, aud when sudden pains or aches 
come it will prove afr end in need, 


Does the storm keep you from the lecture? Dothe 
winter evenings seem long’ Have the o'd games 
become worn aud lost their freshuess? Get now 
Avilude, or Game of Birds. No game has 40 happy a 
combination of keen enjoymentin its play, with se 
much useful information conveyed by the beautifal 
pictures of Birds, and their fine and correct deserip- 
tions, Sent, post-paid, for seventy-live cents, by 
| West & Lee, Worcest r, Mars. 51-2 
| 


A Good Mediciac.—Davis’ Vain Killer tus 
won for itself a reputation unsurpassed in the history 
of medical preparations. Its instantaneous effect in 
| the eradication of pain, and the verbal testimopy of 
| the masses in its favor, have been, and are its own 
| best advertisement. Every family sbould keep it is 
their homes, in case of sudden attacks of many die 
| eases, in which itis an antidote. 49-4 
| Thousands suffer ladigestion, UCostivencs, 
| Piles, Headache, and don’t know how much they lose 
| by passing by Dr. Harrison's Peristattic Lozenges. 
| Fineling the papers fall of reraedies, they take no ao- 
| tice of any, and thus lose the benefit ofa good thing. 
| Weare selling them immensely, for they are what 
| everybody needs, and they will do what we promise. 
The most perfect, agreeable and effective cure for 
| every form of Indigestion, and the ouly cure for ‘be 
Piles, either bleeding or otherwise. Trial box 36 cts 
| Large box 60 ets., mailed postpaid for this last price. © 
DR. HARRISON'S ICELAND BALSAM, 
a splendid cure for Coughs, Hoarseness, and all 
throat and lung complaints. For sale by E. 8S. HAR- 
RISON & CO., Proprietors, No. 1 Tremont Temple, 
Boston, and by all druggists. ‘ 49—5t 
After this date, during the short winter's days, ths 
oflice willbe open from ¥ A. M. to 4 P. M. only. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 


CENTENNIAL TEA PARTY. 


«Won't you go to the Tea Party, cousin? 
Oh, do take a ticket and go; 
All our friends and relations are going; 
You cannot, you must not say no. 
“I think you will like the occasion, 
If not, you must go to take me; 
Oh I’m frantic to see the new china, 
And have such a cup for niy tea. 
“And, then, there’s the light and the music, 
The flowers and dresses to see; 
The ladies costumed at the tables 
Like Seventeen Seventy Three. 
‘I’m certain the scene will be splendid, 
We never can have but the one, 
All glitter, and chatter and laughter, 
I am sure ’twill be finest of fun!’ 
«*Yes Susie, I think ’twould be pleasant, 
A tea-party is of the past— 
It seems like a wakening memory 
Of moments too precious to last. 
“J could tell how it thrill’d through my being, 
The hope of a tea-party then, 
The thought was intensified pleasure— 
Such pleasure as comes not again. 
“But, Susie, our forefathers reckoned 
Taxation too heavy by far, 
So unrepresented they struggled, 
And thus came that terrible war.” 
“Then freedom, with trumpet and banner, 
With rights and immunities came 
To our fathers—ah yes, but our mothers 
Have woru the old yoke all the same. 


“ And now if we banded together, 
Determined like them to resist, 
Our rights would be given—no question, 
If we not only ask but insist, 
“That the half who've been taxed to the utmost, 
Of body, of mind, and estate, 
Shall be equal in law with the freest, 
And throw their political weight 
#‘On the side of reform and of justice, 
Expanding their gifts at their will; 
For oh, to be ruled and be voiceless 
Is tyranny, tyranny still! 
**Now Susie 1 hate to deny you, 
What seems to you innocent mirth; 
But if rights like the teas are thrown over, 
What to us is the Tea-Party worth? 


THE PRAYER OF THE MOTHER-HEART. 


BY REV. PHEBE A. HANAFORD, 





O! the mother-heart within me cries for peace upon 
the earth, 
That never more our darlings meet the storm of 
leaden rain, 
That the iron-hail so pitiless may touch no fair, young 
head, 
Nor the shrieking shell burst near them but to place 
them with the slain. 
0! the mother-heart within me asks that soon the an- 
gel-song 
May be heard where’er the human heart its _oys or 
woes may share, 
And the sword be rusty soon, and the hatchet buried 
deep, 
And the arsenals be empty of the implements ofwar 
For too long the earth has suffered, and too long the 
mother-heart 
Has been torn with anguish while the strife contin. 
ued fiercely hot, 
And the precious forms she tended in their careless 
baby-glee, 
Have been placed beneath the green-sward near 
many a battle spot. 
Though they might have been her solace in the dim 
and distant day, 
When the almond treeshould blossom and the fal- 
tering steps be slow, 
Now, alas! the hand of war is crimsoned with their 
blood, ‘ 
And the dear ones of the home are the dead ones 
lying low. , 
God of heaven! hear the cry of the suffering mother- 
heart, 
Speed thine angel o’er the earth thy great message 
to proclaim— 
That the Prince of peace hath come, and the nations 
must agree, 
While the glory shall be given to thy great and holy 
name, 
—From Whipple's Voice of Peace. 





~ For the ‘Woman's Jonrnal. 
PROSCRIBED, 
BY MISS G. PF. GILBERT. 
CHAPTER I. 


Self-banished, exiled, fleeing from a horror 
that pursued me, that had blighted and black- 


" ened the earlier and fresher years of my life, I 


had paused hardly for needed rest, until I had 
found myself in the once proud capital of the 
once proud empire of the Montezumas. 

It was far enough from home, from the 
scene of my shame and suffering to be foreign; 
there was a different language, different cus- 
toms, a different race ;—-but a subtle malicious 
fate follows the unfortunate, rife of untoward 
accident, and unlooked-for disastrous event,— 
was it far enough to be safe? 

I thought of that, and trembled at times as 
I asked myself the questior . 

And yet, I had taken every precautionary 
measure, had done all that subtle instincts, 
wary and alert, sharpened by the terrible life 
that had been forced upon me, all that imagi- 
nation quickened by suffering could suggest to 
render it so. Avoiding highways and the 
usual mode of travel, I had gained this, my 
city of refuge, by devious, unfrequented paths, 
had taken out-of-the-way conveyances, had 
performed a portion of the journey on foot, 
striving in this way, and in every way that oc- 
curred to me to destroy all trace of myself, to 
make a gulf as wide and impassable between 
me and those I had known; and ail that had 
been, as separated the living from the dead. 

With a new name in anew land, I sought 


liberty from the chain that had galled and de- | 





manhood, a renewed existence, and I had not | We met, and stopped. I glanced at the ter- 
| ri 


sought in vain. 


Ihad been there a year or more, and no | attention had been fixed upon my companion, 
phantom from the ill-starred past had thrown and still remained so; it gave me breathing 
its blighting shadow on my balmy bower of | space,—time to collect my scattered senses 
Southern bloom. Time had moved on, and | and to withstand my fate. 


made no adverse sign. 
New associations, new surroundings, a tran- 
quil, uneventful life, had strengthened my 


shattered nerves, given mental and bodily | dures such crises with a semblance of outward 


vigor. Without introduction or recommenda- 
tion, or the prestige 6f wealth or position, I had 
slowly made my way. A few chance acquaint- 
ances were, in spite of my natural and enforced 
reticence, slowly growing into friends. The 
poor, as yet my only patients, who for ser- 
vices bestowed had little but gratitude to offer, 
had given largely of that, and exalted my skill 
into something superhuman; a difficult surgi- 
cal operation which a lucky chance had lately 
thrown in my way, had*won me the cordial 
recognition of my brethren of the medical pro- 
fession, and it had been so fortunate a chance 
that it had done even more, it had won me 
from among them a firm and ardent friend. 
He was by far the youngest of their number, 
a doctor but just fledged, a gay, handsome, 
dashing fellow, who signed his M. D. with a 
marvelous flourish, and looked at it afterwards 
with a boyish pride in his eyes. 

No barrier of an imperfectly spoken tongue 
intervened between us. He had as much 
American as Spanish blood, had received his 
education in the States, and spoke English 
perfectly. Our offices were but a few doors 
apart, and hours of his‘ample leisure were be- 
stowed upon me, much to the detriment of the 
office hours which shone conspicuously upon 
his card; I cannot say to the detriment of pa- 
tients, for, as yet, he had none, he looking far 
too young to be successful in a profession where 
age and experience give, perhaps, undue impor- 
tance; and being far too rich and pleasure- 


loving to greatly care whether he had any pa-: 


tients or not. 

He daily enlivened me with supetfine Ha- 
vanas, which he never failed to bring, and 
with city chat atid scandal, and with confi- 
dences also, respecting a certain Donna Bella, a 
reigning belle and beauty, with whom he was in 
love. 

His ardent friendship grew with tropical 
luxuriance ; it happened, in time, that he was 
more at my office than his own, bringing his 
letters even from Donna Bella to answer there, 
and piles of Medical Journals, which he made 
a boyish feint of reading—everything publish- 
ed in that line, one would judge from their im- 
posing appearauce in point of nunibers. 

He invariably accompanied me upon my 
strolls, and occasionally visited my patients 
with me; so inseparable a companion did he 
become, that, if the comparison is allowable for 
one so bright, he grew to be quite my shadow. 
What had attached him so closely to one so en- 
tirely his opposite, it would be hard to tell. 

He was quite conscious himself of the mark- 
ed contrast between us, and with a genial 
pleasantry that never wounded he rallied me 
on my monkish propensities, my solitary hab- 
its and unsocial mode of life. More radiant 
than sunshine, he would look into my dull room 
of a morning as he passed to his own, crying 
out, “Come out of your tub, Diogenes, and be- 
hold an honest man!” “Are you there, father 
Godfrey ?” or any cheerful nonsense that oc- 
curred to him. 

Gay, careless as he was, he met my needs ; 
his bright presence had an inspiring, sustaining 
power; hitherto, I had thought only of securi- 
ty and refuge ; he awoke within a slumbering 
ambition, that I thought was dead. 

I said, when the newly-born hope he had 
strengthened had grown vigorous enough to 
compass splendid possibilities, ‘I will build up 
a character trusted and beloved. The new 
name shall be respected, honored, in spite of 
—— of,” I could not finish that, even in 
thought. It seemed so great and grand a 
thing te do, 1t meant so much to me, that the 
hope made the tears start and set me trembling. 
I had laid out my plan for future action, the 
one I thought best suited to realize the hope. 
In the struggle for success, and the absorbed 
interest with which it inspired me, I had half 
forgotten, or but dimly remembered even 
such a past as mine; secretly exultant at ev- 


ery inconsiderable onward step, I had made’ 


some little progress in it, when a terrible check 
supervened; one bitter day I was made to 
realize on what sandy foundation it is permit- 
ted for such as I to build. 

Walking the street arm in arm with Jose 
Diego, my young doctor friend, lost in an ani- 
mated discussion on some mooted medical 
theme, I was brought to myself by a shock of 
recognition, There on the street, a few feet in 
front, coming down to meet us; there, oh my 
God, was one of the familiar faces from which 
I, culprit-like, had fled. 

The fateful, terrible, inexorable past had 
given up its dead. My brain reeled. I grew 
blind. I think that for one agonizing moment 
my senses forsook me. Recognition was ruin, 
and there seemed no way of escape, foy the 
man who was with him was pointing out my 
companion, and Jose, who had perceived the 
gesture, tightening his grasp upon my arm, was 
already hurrying forward to meet him. 

No doomed man walking forward to a cruel 
death, could have suffered more than I did in 


graded; a resurrection of crushed hopes and that one brief moment. 


| 
| 


| 
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ble face —there was no recognition in it; his 


Natures subjected to the fearful training that 
mine had been, gain that control of nerve and 
muscle, of mental faculty, that meets and en- 


calm ; calling tor invisible aid I rallied all my 
powers. Jose’s impulsive grasp was on my 
arm again, he had finished the letter of intro- 
duction he had been glancing over and made 
haste to present me as his friend, Dr. Mirville. 

I bowed profoundly, affecting not to notice 
the proffered hand. | 

The man’s dazed, bewildered bow ended in 
a prolonged stare, from which I turned ‘with a | 
show of anger. “I beg your pardon, sir,” he | 
said, recovering himself, “but you are so mar- 
velously like ——.” The sentence remained 
unfinished, for a hand was on my shoulder just 
at this juncture, that of a messenger with a 
hasty summons from a patient who had been 
suddenly taken worse. My heart leaped. 
The summons was a providence. Hurriedly 
excusing myself I turned away. Pausing 
within ear shot to overlook my case, and make 
sure I had the right remedies with me, I heard 
the man repeating my name in a tone of per- 
plexed abstraction. ‘“Thinner, and taller by 
an inch or more” he pursued musingly, but the 
form, too, is marvelously like, dear me !” 

“Tam glad that my friend’s face resembles 
one familiar to you,” said Jose politely, ‘it 
will make our foreign country seem more like 
home.” 

The man laughed, ‘‘Familiar to many an eye 
in that part of the country where Icame from” 
he said, ‘‘some have seen to their cost. A 
precious rascal who disappeared mysteriously 
sometime since, whom most people think is 
dead, but men of that stripe don’t die so easily 
I am thinking.” 

I knew Jose’s pride would consider the com- 
parison insulting ; looking back as I was going, 
I saw the haughty Spanish blood coloring the 
dark cheek, as he drew himself up haughtily. 

“My friend, sir, is from France’’ he said. How 
I blessed the boy, whose strong affection for 
me was thus unknowingly warding off suspi- 
cion, giving powerful but unconscious aid in 
this terrible crisis of my life. 

Through the tears that filled my eyes 1 saw 
the handsome face. God’s blessing on him! 
he never knew what he was to me; to have 
known that would have been to know the 
dark secret of my life, that made my need of 
him so great. 








CHAPTER IL. 

I had found the change in my patient, due 
more to a variation in the fitful disease from 
which she suffered than from any new or alarm- 
ing symptoms that had supervened ; but I had 
resolved to make the most, and the worst of 
it, an excuse for bestowing the leisure time 
that otherwise I might be forced to bestow 
upon Diego s guest,—a cloak for eluding those 
keen, grey, too observant eyes. I had gone to 
my room fully intending to make preparations 
for watching at least, half the night; inwardly 
congratulating myself upon the fortunate cir- 
cumstance that had thus opportunely arisen as 
my shield, but had scarcely gained it when 
Jose came bustling in. 

He was notin pleasant humor ; he was so far 
from it, in fact, that candor compels me to 
state, that he was swearing in lawless, brigand 
fashion in every one of the three languages of 
which he was master. On ordinary occasions 
I was too well accustomed to this boyish blus- 
tering to be at all moved by it; there was rea- 
son of vital import now, why I should assume 
semblance, at least, of usual calm. I took a 
seat with the air I was won’t to don at such 
times and watched him, with inward trembling, 
while he strode up and down the room, vicious- 
ly kicking from his path every chance object 
ihat impeded his march. 

He having finished his foreign oaths with an 
English one, and paused for breath, I quietly 
asked him what was the matter. 

“By the lord Harry!’’ cried Jose facing 
suddenly about, nearer to being angry with 
me, than he ever had been,“‘You are enough 
to drive a man mad, with your cool Northern 
ways. Matter!’ he savagely retorted, ‘‘mat- | 
ter enough! Foreigners and strangers in gen- 
eral, that fool of a Benton is the matter! Con- 
found the fellow! Curse the luck! Parading 
the country with his letters of introduction, 
and getting everybody by the ears, the ob- 
trusive good-for-nothing !” 

Taken in connection with the meaning 
words and looks of the man I had lett, this an- 
gry tirade had frightful significance. ‘‘Coming 
here,” he pursued, with immeasurable disdain, 
“with his pryings, and starings, and insulting 
comparisons, I loathe the wretch ! 

I turned cold and faint, I expected the next 
moment to be faced by blighting accusation, 
and to be called upon for confirmation or de- 
nial. 








I railied what power was jeft in a broken 
man, such as I was, and tried to meet my fate. 
Jose went on with his blustering, too absorbed 
to notice that Thad not replied. “You know 
he stared at you when you were introduced, 
and said you were marvelously like,—now 
whom do you think hecompared you to, when 


your back was turned,—the puppy! what do } 


cr 


you think he said?” Jose waited for an in- 
stant. The word, “what,” rose to my lips, 
but so great was my fear of what was to follow, 
so agonizing the suspense of that brief moment, 
that I knew if I gave voice to the word, I 
should shriek it. So confused was I by the 
terrible whirl within, that I thought I had 
obeyed the mad impulse that was on me, to 
spring from my chair and rave about the room, 
crying out, that it was a lie, whatever it was, 
a cursed, abominable lie! and let the wretcl: 
who dared to breathe it, look to his life; to 
wildly cling to the boy I loved, imploring him, 
with tears, to stand my friend and not believe 
it; but the habit induced by years of suppres- 
sion, my natural reticence had been so much 
stronger than the impulse, that it had held me 
unconsciously in check, even ina mad moment 
like that. I found myself sitting quietly where 
I had been, thank heaven! and realized, after 
a moment, that I had not uttered a word. 

“You are dumb as astone image,” cried Jose 
pettishly, waiting in vain for a word of reply, 
or some sign of interest. ‘Are you dead, or 
sleeping’ “I am awake, and listening,’’ I 
replied. “Well, then, answer when the time 
comes, old fellow! one likes to know that he 
is heard, occasionally.’ “Go on,” I said. 
“Well, when youturned away, he was eyeing 
you from top to toe, muttering about the face 
being like, and the form being like, or words 
to that effect, and so I said, to be vivil,—one 
must be civil, you know,—something about 
being glad that he had found in this strange 
country a face that resembled a familiar one, 
and he laughed like a brigand, and said that 
you were marvelously like some sort of a ras- 
cal, he did not say what sort. 

“T had just introduced youas my friend, and 
it was a perfect insult to me, you know. 

“I gave him to understand without loss ot 
time, what I thought of his Yankee impudence. 

“And what then?’ “Oh, then, he had 
breeding enough to beg my pardon; but he 
looked after you, with a mixture of twenty dis- 
agreeable expressions, and said, in a way that 
I didn’t at all like, that these chance resem- 
blances were sad things for honest men. I 
should have given him to understand what I 
thougltt of that, by hinting pretty broadjy 
that the rascal about whom he prated was, I 
fancied, a little too near home to leave unstain- 
ed the family honor, only, being on my hands 
in the way he was, I did not want to have any 
fuss with the fellow.” 

“Is that all ?” Linquired breathlessly. “All!” 
echoed Jose, “mighty cool, you are. It’s 
enough, I should think,—that is.” Jose hesi- 
tated and stopped—lapsed into moody silence, 
and I did not believe it was all. What fearful 
imaginings filled my half-crazed brain, while I 
waited for what was to follow; what terrible 
mental torture I endured, I can never faintly 
tell. He was calm when he spoke again; his 
passion was gone ; he stopped his noisy tramp 
upand down the room, and came nearer to 
me; then, for the first time, Ihad a clear view 
of the face in the dusky light. In the pause, 
he had not been dwelling upon the man’s sus- 
picious words and looks, as I had tortured my- 
self with fancying, calling to mind how reticent 
I had been concerning my past; how little he 
really knew ot my history,—mentally arraying 
facts that would tell against me, I saw that, at 
a glance; there was no doubt or fear, no un- 
settled trust upon it; the face was such a dif- 
ferent tace from the one I had nerved myself 
to meet ; the revulsion of feeling was so strong 
and sudden, that 1 could hardly repress the 
cry of joy that sprang to my lips for utterance. 

“Mr. Benton is my guest,” said Jose, and 
as such, I know what isdueto him. Of course, 
he is not to blame for coming at an unfortunate 
time, and I don’t intend to lack in courtesy, 
but being obliged to entertain him, just at this 
juncture, is like to cause me trouble in—in 
certain quarters, Mirville, very serious trou- 
ble indeed. As I walked up the street with 
him, but. now, be paused, sinking his vvice 
to a low confidential tone, “I met Donna Bella, 
coming down it, leaning on the arm of that in- 
fernal Frenchman, that puppy, Le Clermont.” 

I drew a long, quivering sigh of relief. It 
was Donna Bella, and not myself, that had 
caused this grave mental disturbance, and so 
absorbed was he in thé theme, that he had 
scarcely taken heed, to what, at another time, 
might have given rise to grave doubts con- 
cerning me. ° 

There was grieved aflection, and jealous pain 
on*his face. I guessed, that in passing, the 
arch coquette had bestowed kinder glances on 
his rival, than on himself. She had power so 
to wound him, and he was so much of a boy, 
as yet, that he turned away to hide the quiver 
of his lip, as he caught my look. I gathered 
from what he told me, that puppy though he 
might be, more than all other rivals he dread- 
ed this Le Clermont, that since the French- 
man, had appeared upon the scene, a change 
toward him had come upon her; that either to 
excite his jealousy, or because ber fickle love 
was changing, that there was a lapsing from 
himself, either real, or seeming, and a marked 
leaning toward his rival ; that everyday that 
left the Frenchman in undisturbed possession of 
the field, with leisure to” practice his winning 
arts, the power of his presence unbalanced by 
his own, was a day that was lost to him, and 
given to his rival. 

And worse than all, the next three days that 
now must be bestowed upon his guest, were to 











have been marked, momentous days in the 
history of his love, and had been devoted by 
Diego to carrying out plans already laid, of 
circumventing the Frenchman, and taking 
Donna Bella,suddenly and unawares,before she 
had time for trick, or coy elusion, and surpris- 
ing her into a declaration of her real feeling 
toward Lim. 

Boyish jealousy, and boyish passion had 
arisen as my shield. I did my best to entirely 
absorb him in the theme nearest to his heart, 
as means of distraction from myself; I en- 
couraged his hopes; I soothed his fears ; I en- 
tered into the subject with an ardor, which, hav- 
ing ample experience of the coolness of my 
temperment, surprised him. The loves that 
had been were buried with the past now; to- 
ward no human being did I feel the full, fer- 
vent out-gushing of heart, that I felt for the 
boy before me; yet I knew thaf there was one 
supreme test of friendship it was not in the 
haughty blood to give ; that three brief words 
would turn him from me, and I knew not at 
what moment they would be spoken, and with 
piteous, tremulous grasp, I clung to him des- 
perately that miserable night. 

Soothed and comforted, he grasped my hand 
fervently as he rose to go. 

“You will dine with us, of course,” he said, 
“Mr. Benton willexpect you.” ‘That will be 
impossible,” I replied. “I have a number of 
professional calls to make, patients that must 
be attended to; besides, as I have already 
dined, Icould not enjoy your feast.” “Then 
you will join us this evening?” “My dear 
Jose,” I replied, “that, also, isimpessible. The 
little girl to whom I was summoned in such 
haste, an hour ago, is worse again, and I shall 
be obliged to watch with her, at least, half the 
night.” I was conscious that the intense earn- 
estness I felt, had crept into my tone, in spite 
of me. 

He gave me a quick, sharp look. “You 
don’t want to come,” he said. ‘For the rea- 
sons I have mentioned, no certainly not.” 

Evidently, my refusal had gravely interfered 
with some plan that Diego had been mentally 
laying. His brittle patience gave way sudden- 
ly, he took an excited turn up and down the 
room. “The little girl is an intolerable bore,” 
he said. “Now see here, my dear fellow,” he 
pursued, changing his tone, as he paused in 
front of me, “your coming will be a favor, a 
very great favor tome. Tobe frank, Mirville, 
if you are with Benton, 1 can slip away long 
enough to make a flying call on DonnaBella,and 
after meeting her as I did in the street, just 
now, I shall bein tortures until I see her again. 
The little girl can’t be so dangerous ; you can 
leave medicine and directions ; there must be 
somebody to watch with her beside you. 

“Do try and arrange the matter, my dear fel- 
low, so as to oblige me. Come, won’t you?” 

The boy’s eloquent face was upturned to 
mine; I looked into the magnificent eyes 
pleading as a woman’s, and did not even an- 
swer him. 

“It may all seem very silly to you,” he pur- 
sued, in the same tone of impassioned pleading, 
after waiting in vain for an answer, “if you 
have never been in love, it does, doubtless ; but 
my dear Mirville, I do assure you that no Jesuit 
inquisitor, with a knowledge of twenty different 
tortures, and a heart to practice them all, ever 
caused more pangs than those I have endured, 
from the mental rack on which Dona Bella has 
placed me.” He paused for a moment, and 
then added: “If, through his coming, and 
your failing me just at this juncture, Mirville, 
I should lose her after all.” I smiled grimly, 
What was the paltry loss of a shallow heart 
like her’s, to the terrible bereavements I ran 
the fearful risk of again enduring, losses that 
made life unendurablie and earth a hell. 

From the searching gaze of those terrible 
eyes, I would hide myselt as long as I could. 

I steeled my heart against him, and his 
pleading; however differently worded, I re- 
turned the same answer to it all; gravely, 
steadily, sternly, I held to my first resolve 
with pertinacity that amazed him. He re 
garded me with a curious puzzled look, that a 
little more would have made a distrustful one. 
“You change so suddenly ;’’ he said, ‘‘you en- 
tered into the theme with such ardor, not five 
minutes since, that I thought you would stop 
at nothing to oblige me.” 

“My patients, Jose, are my first considera- 
tion,” I gravely replied. ‘Besides, if I read 
Donna Bella aright, and I don’t often fail in 
such things, matters are not at all as desper- 
ate as you seem to think; she flirts with the 
Frenchman, to test her power over you.” 
Jose’s shadowed face grew a shade brighter. 
“Tf I could believe that,” he said, ‘‘but I don’t 
and can’t, though, perhaps, I may change my 
mind when I see her again.” 

To be continued. 


AGREEABLE POVERTY. 

There are two elderly ladies living near 
Newport, Kentucky, named Truesdell, and 
aged respectively eighty-eight and seventy 
years, who own 600 acres of land, and culti- 
vate a large portion, doing nearly all the 
work themselves. They say if they were not 
poor they would move to the city and live at 
their ease. Their land is all very fine, and 
worth at least fifty dollars an acre, consequent- 
ly their poverty consists in being worth $30, 
ODO. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN SCOTLAND. 


A great public meeting in support of the 
Woman Suffrage Movement, was held on Wed- 
nesday evening 29th ult., in the Burgh Hall, 
Dunbarton. There was a large attendance, 
the area of the hall being comfortably filled. 
Provost Bennett, occupied the chair, and was 
accompanied to the platform by Mrs Well- 
stood, 6f Edinburgh, Miss Stuart, of Balgonie, 
and Miss Ella Burton, daughter of the great his- 
torian of Edinburgh, who appeared as a deputa- 
to advocate the cause of the iadies; Bailies 
Buchanan and Thompson, Dean of Guild Bell, 
and a number of other gentlemen. 

The CuarrMan in opening the proceedings, 
said he had much pleasure in presiding, as the 
object of the meeting was one which he be- 
lieved would commend itself to everyone who 
had given the question a thoughtful consider- 
ation (applause). It was not sought to 
give every lady a vote in Municipal an‘ Parli- 
amentary matters, but only spinsters and wid- 
ows, and as the principle had already been 
conceded in the election of School Boards, he 
thought the time had come to break down the 
barrier, and allow the ladies equal political 
privileges with men (cheers). He would 
not detain them, as he had no doubt they 
would prefer hearing the ladies advocating 
their own cause, but before calling upon any 
of them he would call upon 

Baitie TuHompson who moved the first res- 
olution whicl was to the following effect : 
“That as taxation is the basis of representa- 
tion in this country, it is unjust in principle to 
make sex a ground of disqualification.” The 
Bailie, in supporting his resolution, spoke of 
the hardship of ladies being in business and 
not being represented, and believed it was 
one of the last relics of barbarism which must 
soon be swept away (applause). 

Mr. Joun M’Nivper seconded the resolu- 
tion, which he said appealed to the common 
sense of every individual who is in the habit 
of being led by that virtue. He believed 
there were few persons now but thought ladies 
should have a greater say in political matters 
(applause), 

Miss STUART supported the resolution. 
She said it was often misunderstood what the 
ladies were contending for. They did not ad- 
vocate that all ladies should have a vote, but 
only asked that women holding property and 
paying a fair share of taxation should have 
the privilege of voting for members of Parlia- 
ment and Council Boards. There were two 
questions which might be asked, first, What 
entitles a man to vote? and, secondly, Why 
are men so anxious to get a vote? These 
questions had a positive and a negative as- 
pect. First, a man was entitled to vote if he 
paid taxes, and was not idiotic, if, in fact, he 
could remember the name of the candidate, 
and answer a few questions to the polling- 
sheriff, and, second, men were anxious to get. 
a vote so that they might use it to vote for a 
candidate who would represent them, or that 
they might vote against one who would not 
representthem. Her desire in calling atten- 
tion to these facts was not to show that there 
was anything upjust in them, but to point out 
that the franchise was a privilege which 
might not be used against your neighbor, but 
was a weapou of self-defense, and to show 
that women come under the conditions and 
were perfectly qualified to use the franchise 
(applause). Women, she said, bear the fair 





share of the nation’s taxes and also the fair 
share of the nation’s burdens—not perhaps in 
the same sense as men, but still she thought 
their fair share. If a hostile army invade our 
shores and men go to do the battles of their 
eountry then do women go to wait and watch 
the sick and wounded. If the homes are 
spoiled and desolated, so are those of women; 
and, if matters come tothe worst, some noble 
examples might even be given where women | 
have taken up arms and fought boldly for the 
cause of freedom (cheers). If, in more! 
peaceful times, men work in the factory, wo- | 
men work in the household; and, if the men | 
make the money, and bring it home, she | 
thought she was right when she said it was 

the women who saved it, (laughter and ap- 

plause). Then, look at the numerous indus- 

tries in which women are employed, and 


of the rate-payers were women, and one-half of | tle form (laughter and applause). 


the questions brought up in the House of Com- | 
mons were of a social nature. They did not | 
claim to be judges of Armstrong guns, but 
they thought they were good judges of how to | 
alleviate the sufferings of the poor, and the | 
best way to nurse a baby (laughter and ap- 
plause). She was sorry the burgh member, | 
Mr. Bouverie, was against them, but she hoped 
when he appeared before his constituents they | 
would put him to the test on this question. | 
They were asking them to affirm no new prin- 
ciple or enunciate no new theory—they were | 
simply asking for that which was just, and she 
hoped the men would stand by them until they 
saw them in possession of their indisputed 
rights (loud and prolonged cheers). 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Anprew Cocurane then moved the 
next resolution—“That this meeting authorise 
the Chairman to sign a petition in favor ot Mr. 
Jacob Bright’s Bill ‘to remove the electoral 
disabilities of women,’ and to forward the same 
to both Houses of Parliament at the proper 
time, along with a memorial to the members 
for the burghand county.” He said the privi- 
lege of voting was conceded to women in al- 
most every other thing except municipal and 
parliamentary affairs. He was connected with 
a shipbuilding and engineering company, some | 
of the members of which were women, and 
they had full power to vote there the same as 
the men (applause). He hopedthe day was 
not far distant when women would have equal | 
political rights with men (cheers). 

BaiLie Bucwanan seconded the resolution. 
He believed he was about the oldest Democrat 
in Dumbarton, and he would ask no liberty he 
would not also give to the ladies (cheers). 

Mrs. WELLsTOOD, in support of the resolu- 
tion, said there was a saying which she had 
read and which she thought might very prop- 
erly be repeated on the present occasion. It 
was made by an old clergyman, and was to 
this effect, “that when God made woman, he 
did not take her out of man’s head, because 
then she might rule him, neither did he take 
her from man’s foot, because then man might 
tread upon her, but he had taken her from 
man’s side, because she was equal with man” 
(applause). She thought the man who gave 
utterance to that sentiment was a good-hearted 
creature, but she regretted that the idea was 
not carried out in the present day. Women 
were ranked in a political sense, with infants 
and idiots, and however unjust the laws were 
under which they had to live, they possessed 
no power either to alteror amendthem. Wid- 
ows were not unfrequently left with all the 
cares and responsibilities which belonged to 
their departed husbands, but they could not 
hold the same place in society ashe did, be- 
cause they had no voicein the management of 
either local or national politics. The vote 
would not affect her, because she was married, 
but would be of great use to many noble wo- 
men whom she knew who paid their rates and 
supported the State (applause). There were 
many spheres in wi:ich ladies could be useful- 
ly employed, but because of their disabilities 
they were debarred from entering. 

She instanced the medical profession, and 
gave an account of what she had seen in Ameri- 
ca affecting this point, where there are not 
only lady doctors but where she knew of a 
lady in New York keeping a school for stu- 
dents in navigation, and qualifying upwards of 
three hundred captains in that difficult branch 
of education (applause). Some: said these 
things made women immodest, but she thought 
they should rather praise the lady who could 
shake off the trammels of society and go into 
walks in life which would benefit all those 
around them (cheers). In many cases women 
employ men, and, while they are denied the 
suffrage, their servants have full power to vote, 





She then 
met various objections urged against the move- | 
ment, and said she thought it was better to | 
bring the widows’ and maidens’ mite of wisdom | 
to the State Treasury than allow it to be was- 
ted (cheers). She then pointed out the efforts | 
which are at present being made to educate 

the ladies to be fit to exercise their rights, and | 
concluded a very able address amid the cheers | 
of the audience. 


At the close the Provost moved a vote of | 
thanks to the ladies for their addresses, and | 
Mrs. Wellstood acknowledged the compliment | 
and proposed the same be given to the Chair- 
man, which was cordially done.—Dumbarton | 
Herald. 


—_———_ 


A RELUCTANT ADMISSION. 


When aresolute spinster, possessing taxable 
property, arises and demands that she shall 
have something to say ip local administration, 
itis rather embarrassing to the persons of 
whom she requests that privilege. In a little 
Connecticut town, the otherday, not one, but | 
two spinsters—sisters—went to the annual 
town-meeting at which the farmers of the 
neighborhood were assembled, and there re- 





| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| quested to be heard concerning their farm 


which they conduct themselves. Permission 
was of course given, when one of them ad- 
ministered to the gentlemen present an ex- 
ceedingly bitter and indignant lecture. She 
charged, probably with truth, that their prop- 
erty was taxed out of all proportion to adjoin- 
ing property, and that the road in front of their 
farm was left in ashameful condition. There 
is not much reason to doubt this angry wo- 
man’s story, since even New Englanders are 
possibly not free from an odd tendency among 
mankind to treat unjustly those who have ap- 
parently no means of redress.—N. Y. Tribune. 





- HUMOROUS. 


Be temperate in diet. Our first parents ate 
themselves out of house and home. 


It is intimated that the man who ran for the 
oflice of School Superintendent in Iowa against 
Abby Gifford, and received eight votes to her 
two thousand, concludes that this is an off year 
in politics. 

A Quaker having sold a fine looking but blind 
horse, asked the purchaser, ‘‘Well, my friend, 
dost thou see any faultinhim.” ‘‘No,” was the 
answer. ‘‘ Neither will he see any fault in 
thee,” said old Broadbrim. 


Now comes a German professor who has 
traveled around among our seaboard cities and 
towns, with spectacles on nose and lantern in 
hand, and says that the dearly-loved clam-bake 
is the source of all our woes. His name is 
Aaron Siegafritz Gorlitz, and this is the hand- 
some manner in which he compliments us: 
“When I was in America I saw the excite- 
ment, caused by immoderate indulgence in 


shell fish, violently illustrated. They have there 
asort of political assemblage called a clam- 


bake, where speeches and music and songs are 


interspersed with profuse feasts upon a species | 
Vast crowds attend | 


of oyster called the clam. 
these celebrations, and no sooner are they 
gorged with the insidious comestible than they 
become full of excitement and furores; swear 


themselves away in fealty to the most worthless | 


| demagogues; sing, fight, dance, gouge one an- 


which she thought was also very unfair. Be- | 


sides, women had not only voted in the School 
Board elections, but some of them had been 


elected members of various School Boards, and | 


it was generally admitted they had acted both 


| prudently and wisely in the discharge of their 


which, if their labors were withdrawn, would | 


be a great loss to the nation in a commercial 
point of view. Besides, there is no great po- 
litical movement which does not effect the wo- 
men. They suffer from any misgovernment 
just as muchas men, and therefore it is un- 
just to debar them from political privileges. 


hands of trustees for her own behalf, or else 
it becomes the property of her husband; 


duties (applause). Wasitany more difficult 
to do that than to vote for a member of Parlia- 
ment? She thought not, and the fact that it 


other’s eyes out, and conduct themselves like 
madmen in a conflagration.” 


Boys who disturb camp-meetings by crying 


“Amen” in the wrong place, and remarking | 
“Glory” with more zeal than judgment, should | 
| read and ponder the fate of thirteen small boys 


in Kansas, These thirteen illadvised boys 
were guilty, so the story goes, of disturbing a 


Kansas camp-meeting,by insisting upon shout- | 


| ing “Amen” when avery muscular preacher, 


was a Queen who occupied the throne showed | 


that women had some fitness to judge in polit- 
ical matters (cheers). She most cordially sym- 
pathised with the resolution, and though some 
people said petitions were useless, she believed 
they had their weight. She then gave an ac- 
count of the progress the movement was mak- 
ing in Parliament and said she was glad to 


| know they had a friend in Mr. Orr Ewing, the | 


member for the county (applause). In the first 
division on the question, only five Scotch mem- 


| bers voted in favor of the movement, but now 


neither is it fair that, if her husband become | 


bankrupt, herproperty sould be taken to pay 
part of his estate. 

It is cruel that, if a husband deserts his wife, 
he can come back at some future date and 
claim her earnings, but such were the laws 
under which women lived, and the result of 
all this was that parents, having money to 
leave to their children, not being sure whether 


- their daughters would ever get married, and 


not being sure, even then, if they would be 
able to keep their money. generally preferred 
to leave it to their sons, and this, as they 
would see, was inflicting a great evil upon the 
women (applause). She also complained 
of women being prevented from entering the 


Bs “ye / a | oe 
higher branches of industry, and then made a | with men, and the present inequality was only 


very touching reference to the influence of 
mothers in the household. “The hand that 
rocks the cradle rules the world,” is an adage 
which is generally admitted, and it is an indis- 
putable fact that the education of children be- 
gins long before theyever come under the 
schpolmaster, and their character is molded 
by every glance, word and movement which 
from their lisping infancy they catch from 
mother (applause). Is it rational or pru- 
dent, then, to exclude those who wield so 
much power over the future of the nation from 
having a voice in the management of its af- 
fairs? If it be granted that the women have 
the right so far as that goes, and if it be con- 
ceded that the State suffers from not having 
the influence of women exerted in its behalf, 
then by admitting them a great and increasing 
impulse would be given to everything that 
was good and noble and pure (cheers). | 
Miss Stuart then passed on to notice several 
objections which are brought against this | 
movement, and in a very clever and logical | 
way held them up to ridicule, and concluded | 


a very able address by showing that one-half! done 


It is not just that when a woman marries she | there were thirty-one willing to vote for their 
must put her money or her property into the | having their rights, and of English members 


at first there were seventy in favor, but they 
had not increased in anything like the same 
proportion as in Scotland. 
very interesting address with the words of the 
great patriot, Joseph Mazzini, “Women’s rights 
should now be the watchword of all those be- 
lieving in the oneness of God’s children’’ (loud 
cheers). 


unanimously adopted. 


Miss Burton next addressed the meeting. 
She viewed the question in its historical and 
educational aspects, and pointed out how the 
movement had risen from being the subject of 
satire at dinner parties and witty articles in 
various journals to be one of the foremost 
questions of the day (applause). They would 
not be content with anything short of equality 


a matter of accident, not of intent. She then 
went back into history tilla very early date to 
prove her statement, and gradually, by the 
development of time, showed how women had 
risen from a position of serfdom into their 
present condition, and said they must work 
and wait, and educate themselves to be fit to 
exercise their rights, and trust to the adage 
that ‘God helps those who help themselves” 
(applause). 


She concluded a | 





Some men fancy that because | 


| women never asked the franchise till lately, | the way she woodent tu. 


they never suffered from its loss, but this was | 


a grave error. The same arguments might 
have been advanced against the abolition of 
slavery, or in fact every other good work, but 
no one was foolish enough to do so. The rule 
of well enough, if strictly enforced, would 
make us poor enough indeed, but men had 
risen above that, and were continually making 
advances in an onward direction (applause). 
It was not long since the rights of working 
men were a political puzzle, and now the rights 
of women were in the same position, but they 
would just require todo as the workmen had 
, only perhaps in a milder and more gen- 


| want so stirrin like. 


| 
| 


This resolution, like the former one, was | °Y time ter vote. rm. 
| norant az any one ov mi6 dogs. 
| lectual. 


| quick. 


who prided himself on his voice, was singing a 
hymn. The preacher bore it for some time, 
but finally becoming filled with righteous 
wrath,he descended from the pulpit, and, never- 
once interrupting his hymn, successively re- 
versed and spanked the thirteen small boys. 
As his avenging hand descended, and the dust 
of the small boys filled the air, the rest of 
the congregation shouted in rapture, and en- 


couraged bim with loud cries of “Go on brother, | 


wm 


goon!” Then he returned to the pulpit, still 
singing, and those boys went half a mile away 
behind a hay stack, and lay down with their 
faces to the ground and wept bitterly. 

Wimen’s Rires.—Mr. Edditer :—Wimen’s 
ritesis rong. mi wife liddy about 3.4 to five 
8ths supports our family. she worksevry day 
and reads an studdy’s a good deal. that’s anuf 
fur her to du, icandu the votin an thinkin 
for the famly. 

i dont reed nor studdy at all. 
not neer so much as she duz, 


idont work 
80 i hav plenty 
shez edicated. i’m az ig- 
She is intel- 

i aint. she understands anything 
i’m dullatevrything. seems so inever 
cood understand like her. idrink. she is stid- 
dy. iwas born tired. i hav never got rested. 
she iz olus wide awake, 
property. iown it tho. she goes fur good 
principles. isay look out for no 1. she be- 
lieves in skools and raleroads & civilizashun. 
i'm oposed tu em, she wants our boys & girls 
educated. i say it will only make ’um lazy. 
she wants a better skool house in our deestrix. 
idont want no skule houses at ol nowhere. 
she isa good sensible woman. 
confidenshally she iz evry wa mi superior). 
but she aint fit to vote. 
but ino wimen ortent tu vote. 
in goodlaws. i dont bleve in no laws atol. i 
only wants ter du as i’m a mind tu. 
her. i'll vote hur share. an i will vote jest 
she dont need tu vote. 
she aint a man. sie woodent sel her vote. i 
git az much az fore S$ a yere fur mi vote. if 
wimen vote i’m afeered tha wil git ol the offisis. 
iam Hog Reef now. ino i coodent be elected 
by wimen’s votes. i bleve the dark ages that 
i hurd red about in martin luther’s life of Andy 
jonson wer betterthan these times. then folks 
i could git drunk & thrash 
my wife pecably in them times. Wimen is 
tu moral & sivilized fur votin. 

Yourn respectively. 


is 
B. A. Hoge X 
mark 


she urnt most ol of our | 


(iownter u | 


ikant rede nor rite | 
liddy believes | 


liddy’s | 
good principles & nolig & smartness iz anuf for | 


Just Published ! 


THE AMERICAW 


SCHOOL MUSIC READER. 


Book 1. For Primary Sehools! Price 35 
Cts., or $3.60 per Dozen. 
The, first of an excellent series of GRADED 
SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS, by L. OU. Emerson and 
W. 8. Tilden. 


Emerson's Singing School, 


Price 75 cts, or 7.50 per dozen, is a com- 
plete, cheap, and useful book for Singing Schools. 


Qlarke’s Dollar Instructor for Reed Organs. 
Olarke’s Dollar Instructor for Piano. 
Olarke’s Dollar Instructor for Violin. 


For beginners and amateurs. Full of useful, in- 
structive, and at the same time brilliant music. 


Father Kemp’s 
OLD FOLK’S CONCERT TUNES. 
Price 40 cts., or $3.60 per dozen books. 
Sung everywhere with great applause from old and 
young. 


Sold everywhere. Sent, postpaid, for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Oo. Chas. H. Ditson & Oo, 


Boston. 711 Br’dway, New Yort. 
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For both the 


FAMILY 
and Workshop. 


Agents wanted, 
Address : 
“DOMESTIC” S.{.i.Co.. New York. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 
Office=-17 H Street 
A few doors from. Tremont Street. Boston. 

tay” Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Care of all Disenses. ie 











DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 


713 Washingtor Street. 


Special attention given to Chronic Diseases, and 
such as baffle the skill of other physicians. 
Consultations on ALL diseases free of charge. 


‘ ' a at ’ 

Mercantile Saving Institution. 
N?: 387 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Bs All deposits made in this Institution commeace 
drawing interest on the first day of each and every 
month, Interest is paid for every full calendar 
month the money remains in tht Bank, thereby se- 
curing to the depositor an average rate of interest ex- 
ceeding that paid by any other savings institution. 
The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 
for the express protection of depositors. 
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MARSTON HOUSE, 
ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 

17 fsrattle Street, Loston. 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
cH” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week 
Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
| the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
| ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers witb clean 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 

KIND WORDS. 

The Associated Reformed Presbyterian says: ‘For 
years Perry Davis’ Pain-Killer has been known as a 
most useful family medicine. For pains and aches 
we know nothing so good as the pain-Killer. For 
many internal diseases it is — good. We speak 
from experience, and testify to what we know. No 
family ought to be without a bottle ot Davis’ Pain- 
' Killer,”’ 





| 





| Messks. Perry Davis & Son, Providence, R. L.: 
Gents :—Although a stranger to you, lam not to 
your invaluable medicine, Pain-Killer. 1 formed its 
acquaintance in 1847, and I am on most intimate terms 
with it still; my experience in its use confirms my 
belief that there is no medicine equal to Pain-Killer 
for the quick and sure cure of Summer Complaints, 
Sore Throat, Croup, Bruises and Cuts. I have used 

it in all, and found a speedy cure in every case. 
Yours truly, T. J. GARDINER, M.D. 





Judging by my own experience, whoever once 
makes a trial of Perry Davis’ Pain-Killer, will not fail 
to recommend it widely as an unequaled liniment, 
and valuable internal remedy for colds and various 
| other complaints.—£very Month. 
| ‘The efficacy of Perry Davis’ world-renowned Pain- 
Killer in all diseases of the bowels, even in that terri- 
ble scourge, the Asiatic Cholera, has been amply at- 
tested by the most convincing war any O Missiona- 
ries in China and India have written heme in coim- 
mendation of this remedy, in terms that should carry 
conviction to the most skeptical, while its popularity 
in communities nearer home, is ample proof that the 
virtues claimed for it are real and tangible. Among 
family medicines it stands unrivaled.— Boston Courier. 


, 


| ‘ anaes 
The Saturday Evening Gazette, of Boston, says: 

| “It is impossible to tind a place on this broad land 
where Perry Davis’ Pain-Killer is not known as a 
most valuable remedy for physical pain. In the 
country, miles from physician or apothecary, the 
| Pain-Killer is cherished as the exclusive panacea, and 
| it never deceives.” 


“Perry Davis’ Pain-Killer is really a valuable medi- 

| cament, and, unlike most of the articles of the day, 

is used by many physicians. It is particularly desir- 

| able in locations where physicians ate not near; and, 

by keeping it at hand, families will often save the 

| necessity of sending out at midnight for a doctor. A 

—— should be kept in every house.””— Boston Trav- 
euler. 


“We have tested the Pain-Killer, and assure our 
readers that it not only possesses all the virtues claim- 
ed for it, but in many instances surpasses any other 
remedy we have everknown.”’—Herald of Gospel Lib- 
erty. 
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HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND. 


By Mrs. CornNetius. Price $1.50, Interleaved $2.25. 
72 most popular and reliable Cook Book and 
guide for the duties of the household published. 
It will be found of great value to every housekeeper, 
and is the standard work on these subjects. 500k 
thousand vow ready. For sale by all booksellers. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, Boston. 51—4t 


LITTLE WOLF; 
A Tale of the Western Frontier. 
By Mus. M. A. CORNELIUS. 


Price $1.50. 


This is a book full of romantic incident and instrue- 
tive moral. Copies may be had of Geo. E. Stevens 
& Co., Cincinnati, at the office of the Journal and 
Messenger; or of the Rey. 8. Cornelius, 146 Blackford 
Street, Indianapolis, In Sent by mail on receipt of 
price. Agents wanted. 
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LADIES Residing in or Visiting Boston 


are invited to call freely at our office for adviee without 
charge, respecting the present or presgestive condi- 
tion of their teeth, or those of their children. 

During four years that our firm has beenestablished 
in this city, we have given undeviating satisfaction to 
great numbers of ladies of Boston, and of nearly ev- 
ery town and village within a large radius of the city, 
to whom, if called upon to do so, we should have li 
erty to refer. We claim that the carefulness of our 
work has not been surpassed ; neither have its neatnese 
and durability. We disclaim exorbitant charges, un- 
der all circumstances, and, in peculiar cases, ladies 
will have no ion to plain that we have not 
been considerate. 

OLIVER & TA BER, Dentists#g 
(OVER BUTTERICK’s PATTERN Rooms), 
144 Tremont Street, Boston, Massa. 
Jan. 15 ly 


THE BEST WORK 


ever issued on the rearing and training of children. 

Price by mail, 60 cents. Send stamp for table of con- 

tents. Address 

AUSTIN, JACKSON & Co. 
July DANSVILLE, N.Y. 














ALL SEEKING 





Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country, with CircuLaTion RATES, 
&c., invaluable to all who desire tospend their money 
to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, post- 
free, for 25 cents, in paper, pu centsincloth. Address 
T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
Mar 29 106 Washington Street, Boston. 


revs : - 
Pear'le’s While Glycerine 
penetrates the skin without in- 
jury, eradicates all Spots, 
Freckles, Tan, Mothe 
«. Black Worms 
rities and Discole 
either within or 
a, leaving it smooth 


, pliable, For chapped 
hands, rough or chafed mi it 
is the best thing in the world. 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR 1T—TAKE NO OTHER 
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aon ; . 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 

Nos. 128 and 12% Second Avenue,corne 
Sib 4treet, 

NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics 
dellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmare ang 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical traim- 
ng in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New Vork City 
ly Jan. 8 


HAGAN’S 















GIVES A 

Pormazently 

BEAUTIFUL 
Complezica. 
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Magnolia Balm 


Pure Blooming Complexion. 


It is Purely Vegetable, and its operation is seen and 
feltatonce. It doesaway with the Flushed Appear- 
ance caused by Heat, Fatigue,and Lxcitement. Heals 
and removes a!l Blotches and P:mples, dispelling dark 
and unsightly spots. Drives away Tan, Freckles, and 
Suvburn, and by its gentle but powerful influence 
mantles the faded cheek with 


_ YOUTHFUL BLOOM AND BEAUTY. 


* Sold by all Druggist and Fancy Storgs. Depo& 





63 Park Place, New York. 
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WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN GERMANY. 


Deak JovunaL:—I promised to give you 


an account of the meeting of the Woman’s So- | 


sieties iu Stutigart, and I do it with double 
pleasure, since it bas been an unboped for 
success. 

ht was the first time they cver metin the 
south of Germany. The President of the gen- 
eral society, Frau Otto Peters, had some besi- 


thinks herself fit for the employment; for 
| Swabfan children it is good enough. (The 
Swabians were somewhat astonished at this 
statement). But even in Prussia, we do not 
yet deal fairly with the sex ia this respect; 
| for while we have one hundred and thirty-six 
| Norma! Schools (Seminarren) for men we have 
| but twelve for women. This small number is 
startling, and women ought to ask to have it 
| enlarged; for they have a right to it. 
Miss CALM here mentioned the prevailing 


instead of aiming at so many things and thus 
promoting superficiality. the prevailing dis- 
ease of the day. Her lecture was a version 
of Pope’s words: ' 
“A little knowledge is a dangerous thing, 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring, 
A little learning intoxicates the brain, 
But drinking deeply sobers it again.” 

Which again our great poet, Goethe, gives 
in his concise manner thus: 

“To understand one thing to perfection is 


cal visite to see her unfortunate son, mentioned 
to the matron, Mrs. McDonald, that he had, 
when about seven years of age, put some peb- 
ble stones in his ears while at play, and that 
these had never been withdrawn. Mrs. Sarah 
Brown, a lady doctor, residing on Shawmut 
| Avenue, who is a frequent visitor at the Insti- 
| tution, having obtained this clue to the boy’s 
| sad condition, commenced curing experiments. 
| A syringe was at first applied, and then a 
probe. At last the probe produced a grating 
sound, and further efforts revealed, as had 
been anticipated, a number of small pebbles 
lying deep in the ear, beneath the skin. At 


| hasa wholly new treatment, and the frequent 
tragic ending is averted in a wholly new way. 
In “The One.Legged Dancers” we see sisterly 
love at its highest, and a fine sketch of boyish 
character also. In “Draxy Miller’s Dowry” 
_ and its successor, “The Elder’s Wife,” there is 
| a picture of daily life in a New England vil- 
lage, as genuine and tender as any of Christo- 
pher North’s Scotch stories; while a noble wo- 
manhood is beautifully depicted in its gradual 
development. 





tation in choosing Stuttgart, for fear it might 
prove a failure. Ladies in the south live still | 
more by themselves than in thenorth; have | 


dred dif- 
reer Se ksovtage Wits of onenaes | last one of them, about the size ofa pin’shead,| Nothing can be finer than the delicate de- 
erent things. | was got out, then another, and another, until | scription of the gradual way in which Draxy, 
This coincides with the remark of our able | hy successive repetitions of the experiment no | 4. the Elder’s esitow, ieled Guten cect hertee 


prejudice of men, that learned women made 
bad housewives. She bade them to look 


much less intercourse with men; pass their 


evenings, as a rule, alone at home, while the | 
husband is at a public house. The conse- | 
quence is, that they case little for what is | 


round if perchance those young ladies, who 
| were not stocked with learning, and spent 
their day in studying fashions and coveting 
amusements to kill time, were likely to be de- 


schoolmen, that girls ought to read one book 
thoroughly from beginning to end, so that the 
meaning of every word was clear to them, and | 
then they would be fitted for any work. 


| ing any distress to the patient. 


less than twenty-nine small pebbles were re- | 
moved from the sufferer’s head. All this was | 
done without starting a drop of blood or caus- | 
The youth is | 
| now regaining his lost senses to the inexpressi- 


band’s sermons to the little country congrega- 
tion, and then to substitute occasionally an 
address of her own. It carries along the sym- 


| pathies of the reader, step by step, until he is 
| surprised to find where it has led him. It 

does not seem as if the author wrote the story 
| to vindicate the claim of Woman to preach re- 
| ligion, but rather as if she were herself von- 
' vinced of the necessity of it, step by step, as 


| ble joy of his parents, and the no less astonish- 
‘ment of all to whom the circumstances of his 

| long affliction were known. These facts are 

| to be presented, we understand, in a medical 

| journal shortly, and considered in their bear- 
ings on the practice of the profession. 


—<—<<— 


going on in the world, the circie of their ideas ' yoted wives and dutiful mothers? Her expe- 
beeoming more limited while leading this se- | rience had shown her, that the more earnest 
eluded life, similar, in many ways, to the life | the education had been,-the better fitted a 
of women in ancient Greece girl had shown herself to be an agreeable 

But then the character of the Swabians is | companion to men and a fit educator of the 
very serious; they are a pious race, earnest | sons. And forthose who did not choose mar- 


Believe me dear Editor, 
Yours truly, AMELY BOLTE. 
Pension Peter, Baden Baden, Germany. 








FOREIGN ITEMS. 


and thoughtful, and when they see ’the right | 
| with Stuart Mill, the State had in them a 


side of a thing, they follow it up. The diffi 
@ulty was to interest them, to remove the 
prejudice which would blind them when the 


ides remained uppermost, viz., that women | 


overstepped the limits of what they thought 
fit for women. 
proceed with great tact and caution. 

The newspapers had aynounced their ar 
rival; a farge public room was cugaged for 
the meeting, and on the platform sat RErau 


Orro Perens, with her staff, waiting for | 
| exists, 


those who would come or not cowe. 

I had Joitered a littic, and when I eutered, 
five minutes after the opeuing of the session, 
}fouud it impossibie to penetrate the hall. 
Very few women, indeed, had come, but a 
erowd of men o/7 the better classes, so that 
the orchestra and the ante-rooms would not 
contain them. With the hope of having 
aome fun, I heard them whisper; but alas! 
they were disappointed, the whole aflair was 
vesy serious and called forth their respect in- 
stead of exciting their risible powers. 

Miss AvuGusrE Scumipt, from Leipzig, 


where she is leading a private Normal School | 


for teachers, stood on the platfur u and gave 
an aldress on the purpose of the women’s 
movements in the present era. 
eloquent, and has a gift of persuasion which 
bas done much for the cause. 


by the calm, dignified air of the speaker, who 
lead sald nothing that was to be gainsayed. 
This was a comfort to the leaders. 
following morning Miss CALM, a young au- 
thoress and teacher in Cassel, spoke: ‘‘Has 
the government the same duties to fulfil to- 


wards the female population of the State as | 


towards the male population?” One might 
think such a question out of the question; 


but Miss CALM proved its non-superfluity. | 
She is an eloquent speaker with a low voice | | 
that requires clear articulation to be audible. | 


Her tiny figure, her graceful feminine man- 
wer, spoke in her favor. She deals not in fine 


words or elegant plirases but in facts. She | 


had carefully studied what she was to say and 
weighed every word. She asserted that gov- 
ernment did three things for the male popu- 
tatiou which it did not for the female popula- 


tion, who had to demand them as their due; | 


these were: 
t. Instruction to fit them for life. 


tion, 

& The protection of the laws of the coun- 
tsy. 

She then went into detail. Prussia, her 
eovntry, which has more schools than any oth- 
ér )and, possesses for boys four hundred and 
thirty-two colleges; for girls two hundred and 
sixty; and yet the number of girls exceeds 


that of the boys three-quarters of 4 million, | 
and Swabia, to whose women she spoke, was | 


far worse off; for its statistics speak of ore 
hundred and twenty-seven colleges for boys. 
and mention none for girls. Possibly they 


exist; but either the State did not deign to} 


mention them or they were establisbed by 
private hands. 


sebools which obtained the better masters by 
effzring a pension for life, and better regula- 
tions designed to reach a certain standard. 
Schools for girls labored under all circum- 
stances at a disadvantage in being aimless, 
for as yet no light dawned upon men as to 
what girls ought to know and what not to 
know. The present Prussian Minister of 


Public Instruction, Dr. Falk, had shown some | 


taterest in this question, and in August last 
had held a meeting of the eminent schoolmen 
of Prussia in Berlin, to discuss the question 
of how to regulate the schools for girls. It 
had been decided to raise them to government 


was as yet not known. 
questions has taken the lead. 
Schools for teachers (Seminare) where they 
pass an examination aud become Szate ser- 
vants. In Swabia no Normal School (Sem- 
inar) for female teacheré exists, and when a 
Swabian lady-teacher seeks fur employment 
im Prussia, Prussia has made the demand on 
Swabia that she should pass an examination, 


So the lady delegates had to | 


She is very | 


Also here she | 
gained favor, and the morning paper reported | 
that the auditory had been agreeably surprised | 


Ou the 
and are in hopes of obtaining them atthe next 


As such, they had their val- | 
we; but could not compete with government | 


ried life, or were not chosen, she must say, 


working power to develup, which it might 
need, some day, and which, not cultlvated, 
was wasted. 


With regard to the political rights of wo- | ar ileis lalla ih nidlad Hiaiet 
men, she had nothing to say; for the present, | ere ae oath bags? ag al 


| they required their rights before the law and 


citizenship, to pave their way to free labor. 
As to their rights before the law, many dif- 
ficulties stood in the way of their obtaining 
them; fur no common law in Germany as yet 
We had thirty-six different laws, all 
based on Roman law. The Prussian law 
says, ‘‘All Prussians are equal before the 
law—” but it means the male Prussians. A 
married woman in Prussia is a nonentity. 
She cannot hold property ; cannot sign a deed ; 
cannot make a will; cannot incur debts; and 
has no power over her children, which are, in 
fact, not her own, for in case of separation 
they belong to the husband at seven y ars of 
age. But, singularly enough, illegitimate 
children are bestowed on the mother, who 
may provide fur them, educate them, be their 
guardian, and outlive the stigma on her fame 
in any shape whatever. These laws spare 


| her nothing, fur these admirable laws were 


made by men. 

Miss CALM wishes ladies to have Municipal 
rights, in order to have a voice in the man- 
agement of hospitals, poorhouses, workhouses, 
prisons, ete. Peter the Great gave municipal 
rights to Russian women in 1701. Austria 
gave municipal rights to women in 1848. The 
women of Italy are claiming municipal rights, 


session of the Parliament of Italy. This is 
the time for Prussian women to petition also. 
As women are obliged to pay the same 
amount of taxes as men, it would not be 
amiss to claim in other respects some equal- 
ity. 
This speech had such an effeci, that a great 
number of Stuttgart ladies signed their names, 
and joined in a local society for the promo- 
tion of a more suitable education for women. 
Further than this the local society did not 
aim. Notwithstanding the many Americans 
residing in Staittgart, none of them seemed 
to be present or to desire to become members. 
Ou Monday, the 13th October, this local 
society met for the first time in the house of 


| FRAULEIN VON PRIESEN, the head of a 
| young ladies’ boarding school. 
2 The opportunity to utilize their instruc- | 


It organized 
itself by choosing a Committee and a Presi- 
dent. The name of this local society will be 
Verein fur die Fortbildung Schwabischen 


| Frauen. 


Thus, as I said in the beginning, the meet- 
ing was a success, and a brilliant success. I 
have still to mention among the speakers of 
minor importance, a Miss BENDER, who has 
lived two years in New York, and who com- 
plimented American women, by asserting 
that they were able housewives, domestic and 


| economical, qualities which report has de- 


nied them. Miss BENDER is going to lec- 
ture on the same topic in Karlsruhe, and in 
other towns. 7 

A lady from Hanover, Frau Dr. ZELLER, 
gave an account of her life In Zurich, where 
she resided for the sake of a son and a daugh- 
ter, who frequented the University. The re- 
port of female students having been expelled, 
she declared to be an untruth; for the Rus- 
sian ladies, having been recalled by their own 
government, the University had nothing to 
do with their leaving. The professors were 
not only not averse to the ladies studying, but 
on the contrary, politely forwarded their 
views. It had been a mistake to admit any- 
one to the lectures without knowing if he or 
she were prepared to profit by them, and this 


| mistake was to be corrected hereafter, by ex- 


amining those who came and letting them 


| pass a degree when they went, which alone 
schools; but as to the rest, if they were to | 
obtain degrees, or what they were to learn, | 
Prussia in all these | 
It has Normal | 


would make their study of avail. Her daugh- 
ter was going to fit herself for a professorship 
as teacher of Natural Sciences in a ladies col- 
lege, and was preparing for admission at the 
polytechnicai school, where she would study 
for two years. She praised the behavior of 
the students as very becoming. Her daugh- 
ter had in no way to complain. 

Mrs. EMMA LADDEY, a young authoregs, re- 
siding in Stuttgart, wife of a first class por- 
trait painter, wade an able speech on the ne- 


while in Swabia, any women may teach who | cessity of making ladies proficient in oue line, 


| 
| 





A SINGULAR VOCATION. 

“There lives in Paris a woman who has car- | 
ried on, fur the past fifty years, a branch of | 
business of which she seems to have the mo- | 
nopoly. This consists in providing the Zoo- | 
logical Garden with food for the pheasants, 
This woman 
secks her stores in the woods, and makes by | 
each excursicn about twelve francs. During | 
the three or four days of the hunt, she sleeps | 
in the fields, in order to observe the insects at | 
dawn, and to discover the path by which they 
reach their treasures. ‘The ants bite ber fero- | 
ciously; yet she does not seem to mind their 
atiacks. Especially in the time of harvest, 
from June to Septembes, her body is reduced | 
by their bites to a deplorable condition.”— 
Cornelia. 

BEAUTY AND THOUGHT IN ITALY. 

“Many antagonists of female progress have 
had recourse, among the various methods em- | 
ployed for deriding this idea in the eyes of 
women, to their vanity, writing and repeating | 
that the only persons who have occupied them- | 
selves with this question have been ugly wo- 
men, or those who are no longer young; and | 
this statement has produced the effect desired, 
principally upo po-Wwhohiy 


t6 t 


nl e) that ve knoy 
Nt ee else tyes, 


be ag 


| to be. 


le ARE DOY 4 

ask, Is it possible 56 puerile a thought 
can suflice to deter our ladies from the study 
of a subject so vital to our interests and to 
those of our daughters? 

“Do they not see that it is high time to 
emerge from an existence which is passive,use- 
less, and false from many points of view, and 
to try their powers in combatting the disturb. | 
ance of all order, and the obscuration of all | 
light which threaten us under aspects the 
most diverse and opposed? In view of the 
dangers of our times affection does not suffice 
to make the provident mother, nor blind faith 
to make the strong Christian woman. 





“Oh, beneath how many of our roofs, huin- | 
ble or gilded, under the smile of apparent 
bappiuess, does sorrow iive and rule! 

“Nor is Woman always the only victim. 
Not a few generous and trustfal men, who 
sought in their wives the faithful counsellor | 
aud friend, have found only a woman artifi- 
cially submissive, silly, or worse. 

“Flow many geniuses who, to unfold their | 
wings, awaited ouly the animating breath of a 
sympathetic wite, have grown sterile in a do- | 
mestic atmosphere in which the poetry of the | 
heart and culture of the mind were wantiug! 
How many vigorous minds have been render- | 
ed weak, indolent aud miserable by a frivolous 
or superstitious wife.—Jbid. 

“The prevalence of mercenary or of super- 
ficially made marriages in Italy lies at the root | 
of much of the evil here described ; but it may | 
be that, even in our more fortunately organ- | 
ized society, the responsibilities of a wife, and | 
her power to heal and inspire or to poison and | 
stultify, are not always fully recognized. At | 
all events, the mission cannot be too seriously | 


pondered, or too earnestly acted out. 
J. B. A. 


SUCCESS OF A WOMAN PHYSICIAN. 


Another great success of Woman as a phy- 
sician, has occurred in South Boston. 


The Sunday Times says that about two years 
since a boy named John Smith, aged sixteen 
years, and then living with his parents at Can- 


.ton, Mass., became the victim of fast failing 


health, resulting from no apparent or discov- 
erable cause. He had at first lust his sense of | 
hearing, then his speech grew faint and inar- 


ticulate, and finally was almost wholly lost. |. 


His parents were weighed dowu with grief, as | 
one after another, their unfortunate son be- | 
came first deaf, then dumb, Lut now, these | 
senses gone, reason itself appeared tottering | 
to its fall, andidiocy, with its vacant stare and 
hollow laugh, was in the poor lad’s altered | 
features. Such was the spectacle which the 
poor boy then presented, aud his parents 
placed him in the South Boston Idiotic Insti- 


tution, after a consultation with the Superin- | 


tendent, Dr. Howe, who took him under his | 
own charge. But he grew worse, and the | 
light of reason flickered on faintly for a short 
space, and then went out, and left the boy ap- 
parently a hopeless mental wreck. A few | 
weeks since, the mother, in one of her periodi- 


; Do you not know that women have the same | 


| justly—ruat colum. 


| tures of men and women as possible. 


| law conferrihg suffrage upon women, who are citi- 


| SAXE HoLm’s STORIES. 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN VERMONT. 
The Vergennes Vermonter is having a spirit- | 
ed discussion on the Dress and Suffrage ques- | 
tions carried on by an unknown “X,” on the 


| one side, and a lady “Plurimi’’ on the other, 
| who gets the better of her opponent thas, 


“X,” in the name of common sense, what | 


| has the matter of dress, be it pleasing to you 


or unpleasing, to do with the polls? Would | 
it please you that the women of the country 
should hinder you from voting on the measure 
you believe in because your garments have a 
certain cut! Nonsense, you say. ‘So it is. | 
And you are talking nonsense when you claim | 
that Woman’s dress has anything to do with | 
Woman's Suffrage. 
When a man writes of matters of grave im- | 
port to others, it is but good taste and common | 
usage that he should weigh his words and con- | 
sider them, and we suppose that you have done | 
this ; but there is insult and impertinence to | 


| half the people in America in your phrase, | 


“We cannot entrust,” “We cannot entrust!’’ 
It sounds grandly, but is the position very | 
grand, of one who withholds that which is his 
neighbor's, shielding his greed and selfishness | 
with the pompousness of We cannot entrust!” | 
interests that you have, the same need of pro- | 
tection, the same duties to God and themselves, | 
the same right to citizenship and suffrage ¢ | 
Have the evidences of truth, duty and your | 
own eternal interest not prevailed with you | 
for the cause that deserves all help from 
thoughtfulmen? ‘The only thing to do is to do | 
At least the time has long | 
passed for sneering jests or flippant disposi- 
tion of the question. If, indeed, you do not | 
understand this, we recommend the matter | 
to your attention, since it is the thing that is | 
| 


We wish to remind you of one fact—become | 
historical, we think : when the full tide of suc- 
cess of some good measure does at length roll 
in, we find borne on the mighty waves those 
who have been its bitter enemies; but it is re- 
markable that when that moment comes, they | 
never fail to claim that they were always its | 
friends, have-always believed in it. } 

PLuRIMI. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE PETITION. 


The friends of Woman Suffrage throughout | 
the,State are earnestly requested to circulatg | 
the following form of petition in their respec: | 
tive localities without delay. Cut out the | 





| form of petition and paste it upon a sheet of 


blank paper. Then obtain as many signa- | 


Then 
forward it to the office of the Woman’s | 
JOURNAL and we will see that it is pre- | 


sented to the Legislature at the proper time. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
State of Massachusetts : | 
The undersigned residents and citizens of Massa- 

chusetts respecifully represent: 

I. That, whereas, the Ist section of the 2nd article 
of the Constitution of the United States expressly 
provides that “each State shall appoint, in such man- 
ner as the Legislature thereof may direct, the electors | 
for President and Vice-President” ; 

And, whereas, women are now unjustly excluded 
from any participation in the election o1 these highest 
oflicers of the nation; 

We, therefore, respectfully pray your Honorable | 


| bodies that you will exercise the authority thus vest- | 
| ity, can find ready sale for “Little Wolf,” a temper- 


ed in you by the Federal Constitution, and enact a 


zeus of the United States, and of the State of Massa- | 
chusetts, ia future Presidential elections, upou the | 
same terms and conditions as men. | 

And we further respectfully represent: 

2. That, whereas, the Constitution of Massachu- | 
setts contains no restriction upon the exercise of suf- 
frage by women in regard to the election of certain | 
State, County, Town and Municipal officers; we, 
therefore, respecttully pray that you will enact a | 
law, abolishing all political distinctions ou account 
of sex, except where the same are expressly coutuined | 
in the present constitution of your State, 

And we further respectfully represent; 

3. That, whereas the Constitution of the State of 
Massachusetts restricts suffrage for certain officers to 
men alone, therefore we respectfully pray your Hon. 
orable bodies to take the necessary steps to amend 


| the State Constitution, so as to abolish hereafter all | 


political distinctions on account of sex. 
MEN. WOMEN, 





BOOK NOTICES. 


New York: Scribner | 


j 
¥ 
A j 


& Co. 

These remarkable stories, which appeared 
originally in Scribner’s Monthly, have beeu 
pronounced by some of our foremost critics to 
be the best prose ever written by an American 
woman. Why itis assumed that the author 
is a woman, does not appear. 
from internal evidence alone, since the secret 
of Saxe Holm’s existence has been well kept. 
Yet there may be enough internal evidence of 
womanhood in.the profound analysis of femi- 
nive character shown in these stories. They 
are all essentially original in their plot and 
mahagement; and they exhibit Woman in 
some of her finest phases. In “Esther Wynne” 
aud ‘“‘Whose Wife was She?” there are some 
of the deepest touches of girlish tenderness 
aud true womanly devotion. In “How one 


| Woman kept her Husband,” av oft-told tale 


| successful Family Paper 


It must be | 


she went along. 

Certainly American women are advancing 
in the path of literature. It seems a great 
way from Lucretia and Margaret Davidson to 
Mrs. Stowe and Miss Alcott. But itseems al- 
most as great an advance (so far as literary 


| skill is concerned) from these to Saxe Holm. 


8. 

OLpbpPorT Days, by Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson; with ten. heliotype illustrations 
taken in Newport, R. I. Boston: Osgood 

«& Co., 1873. $2.50. 

This volume is composed of essays and sto- 
ries taken from the Atlantic Monthly, and 
hitherto uncollected, all bearing close refer- 
ence to the favorite watering-place of New- 
port, its scenery andits climate. Threeof the 
papers are stories; one of these, ‘Madam De- 
lia’s Expectations,” having a wholly realistic 
treatment, while the two others, “The haunt- 
ed Window” and “An Artistic Creation’’ have 
amore ideal bearing. The other papers,— 
such as “Oldport in Winter,” ‘“Oldport 


| Wharves,” “‘A Driftwood Fire,” ‘‘In a Wher- 


ry” and “Footpaths” are delineatious of na- 
ture and society in the old sea-port town; 


| while *‘A Shadow” is mainly a reverie, sug- 


gested by the shadow of a mother and child 
upon a window-curtain; and “Sunshine and 


| Petrarch” is a series of translations from the 


Italian, setin a framework of local descrip- 
tions. 

The heliotype illustrations are said, by the 
Newport newspapers, to be the best ever taken 


| in that region. 





SPECIAL NOTICKS, 
N, E, Woman’s Club. 
Dec. 27, reception to Miss Maria Mitchell, at 1 
o'clock. Lunch at 2 o’clock, 


Dec. 29, at 3.30—the Educational Committee have 


| charge—a paper will be read on “The Mutual Rela- 


tions of Parents and Teachers,” to be followed by 
discussion. 

Jan. 5, at 7.30, Prof. Wm. Ware. 
leries,’’ with illustrations. 





Subject, *‘Tuil- 


The Cambridge Woman Suffrage Association, will 
hold its regular meeting at the residence of Mrs. C, 
FF, Woodman, No. 9 Kirkland Place, Cambridge, on 
Wednesday, Dec, 31, at7.30r.mM. Prof. Maria Mitch- 
ell, of Vassar College, will read a paper on “The 
Higher Education of Women.” All persons inter- 
ested are cordially invited to attend. 

Per order President, 
A. A. FELLows, Sec’y. 


DR. MARY J. SAFFORD-BLAKE. Kes- 
idence and office No. 16 Boylston Place, Oilice hours 
llto2, Tuesdays excepted. 49—6m 

CATHERINE E. RAY, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Law and Practical Conveyaucer, 1617 Twelfta 
Street, N. W , Washington, D. C. 





AGENTS ATTENTION.—Any woman desir- 
ing to help herself, and aid the cause of sound moral- 
auce tale. Apply to . 
Tr. C. EVANS, 


34—tf 106 Washington Street, Boston. 





“A Complete Pictorial History of the 
Times.’’—The best. cheapest, nud most 
mu the Union.” 


Harper’s Weekly. 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Notices of the Press. 

The Weekly is the ablest and most powerful illus- 
trated periodical published in this country. Lte edi- 
torials are scholariy aud convincing, and carry much 
weight. Its iilustrations of current event« are full 
and fresh, und are prepar.d by our best designers. 


| With a circulation of 150,000, the Weekly is read by at 


least half a miilion persons, and its influence as an 
organ of opinion is simply tremendous. The Weekly 
maintains a positive posit.on, and expresses decided 
views on political aud social probl ins.—Louisville 
Courier Journal, 


SU BSCRIPTIONS.—1874. 
Terms: 
HARPER'S WEEKLY.... 6.0600 ee cere -34.00 
$4.00 includes prepayment of U.S, Postage by the 
publishers. 

Subscriptions to HARPERS MAGAZINE, WEEKLY 
and Bazak, to one address for one year, $10.00; or 
two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address for one 
year, $7.00; postage payable by the subscriber at the 
vthee where received. 

Aun extra copy of either the MAGAZINE, WEEKLY 
or BAZAR, will be supplied gratis for every Club of 
Five Subscribers at $4.00 each, iu one remittance, or 


| Six copies for $20.00, without extra copy; postage 


payable by the sub-crivers at the oflice where received, 


| Back numbers can be supplied at any time. 


| ‘The Annual Volumes of Hanven's WEEKLY, in 
| neat cloth binding, will be sent by express, free of ex- 
pense, for $7.00 cach. A compiete set, Comprising 
Seventeen volumes, sent on receipt of Cash at the rate 
of ®5.25 per volume, freight at expense of purchaser. 
The postage on HAnver’s WrrEKLY is 20 cents a 
year, which must be paid at the subecriber’s post- 
Address 
HARVER & BROTHERS, New York. 


o2—2t 


| office. 











